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WORK IN THE LOG CABIN 
(Reading Lesson) 
There were many things to do in the log cabin. 
Winter would soon be coming. 
Everyone helped to get ready for winter. 
The big boys chopped wood for the fireplace. 


The little boys carried the wood and piled it near 


the cabin. 


The children brought in vegetables from the 


garden. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


They tied the onions in long strings and hung @ , ae 


them up. to dry. 


They put pumpkin and squash in the loft of the 


cabin. 


They husked popcorn and hung up the ears to i <— 


dry in the sunshine. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. List the things colonial girls did: making samplers, piecing quilts, washing dishes, 
cooking, taking care of younger children, dipping candles, churning, and working in 
the garden. Illustrate these activities. Stress how little time was left to play. Compare 


with the life of modern girl of 


similar age. 


2. List the work of the colonial boy: chopping wood, milking, hoeing and working the 
garden, tending the cattle, shoveling snow, helping feed the farm animals. Illustrate 
these activities. Compare with the life of a modern boy. 


3. Make squares of heavy paper 


. Have children bring in pieces of cloth the size of these 


squares. Piece them together into a small quilt and give to the Red Cross. An average 
sized class can make several of these quilts. 


WHO AMI? 


WHO AM I? 


I get up early in the morning. I get up early in the morning. 


I help mother get breakfast. 
Then I wash the dishes. 

I make the beds, too. 

Who am I? 


I milk the cows. 
Then I feed the pigs. 


After breakfast I work in the garden. 


Who am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE WOODS (Reading Lesson) 


It was not easy to travel in the woods. 
There were no good roads. 


When it rained the ground was very 
muddy. 


Wheels of the wagons would sink 
into the ground. 


Deep ruts got in the roads. 


These made the riding full of bumps 
and jolts. 


In winter the snow piled high. 


People could not get out of their 
homes for weeks. 


Men shoveled paths in the snow out 
to the barns. 


They used sleds when they could. 


People rode on horseback much of 
the time. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Earle’s “Child Life in Colonial Days” gives an excellent description of the work of 
children and also of transportation in colonial days. If possible bring in books on colonial 
life. Find pictures of the stage coach, old sleighs, horseback riders, heavy colonial wag- 
ons, etc. Contrast this method of travel with the paved streets and super highways, auto- 
mobiles, buses and streamlined trains and airplanes of today. 


If possible arrange a hayride for your class near Hallowe’en time to get your Hal- 
lowe’en pumpkins. This will give the children a vivid idea of early travel. 


STORY HOUR 
Colonial people used to ride in a stage coach when they took a long trip. The coach 
had glass on the doors. It looked very fine but it was not comfortable. There were no 
springs under the seats and the roads were rough. The people were jolted and knocked 
about until they were very glad when the journey was over. 


Horses pulled the stage coach. Usually there was only one team of horses but some- 
times a fine stage coach was pulled by four horses. It took a long time to travel even a 
short way. 


You can see pictures of these old stage coaches on many Christmas cards. People 
like to look at them but we would not care to ride far in them. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


WORK IN THE SOD HOUSES > aa 
(Reading Lesson) | i 


There were many things to do in the sod houses. ii 


Winters were very cold and the people had to ! 
be ready. 


All the vegetables were brought in. 


Potatoes, pumpkins, squash, and carrots were 
put in a cave. 


Sometimes the vegetables were wrapped in 
paper and buried. 


This was to keep them from freezing. 
Shelters of straw were made for the cattle. 


Children picked up all the corn cobs to use for ? Fy 
fuel. 


Mother canned and made jelly. 


She dried all the fruit she could get. 


Everyone worked hard all the year round. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Work of Pioneer Girl | 

Even little girls worked hard in pioneer homes. They helped mother wash, make soap, 
churn, care for the milk, cook, wash dishes, bake and sew. They often helped father with 
his chores such as feeding the live stock, going after cattle and milking the cows. 

There were many pleasant things in this life. In the spring the prairies were covered 
with wild flowers. The long walk for the cattle gave opportunity to bring in handfuls of 
blossoms. The sunsets were brilliant and wild fruit was great fun to get. 

Along the creeks there were black walnut trees and it was fun to gather the nuts 
for winter. Most farmers raised sugar cane which was made into sorghum molasses. Mo- 
lasses taffy with black walnut meats in it was delicious. 

Work of Pioneer Boy 

Boys worked hard in the fields. Sometimes a boy only ten years old drove the team 
in planting and cultivating the corn. Boys were expected to rise early and help with the 
chores and then get to the fields for a day’s work. 

Boys had good times, too. They rode horseback, swam in the streams, and shared the 
fun with the girls in going nutting, pulling taffy, husking bees. Boys raised popcorn and 
dried it in the fall for winter evenings. 


SOMETHING TO DO 

1. Have a taffy pull for Hallowe’en. Boil sorghum molasses until it comes to a soft ball in 
cold water. Cool on a platter. Everyone washes hands with soap. Put butter on clean 
hands and pull the taffy until it is light color. Have fun eating it and take a piece home 
to mother. 

2. From the Hallowe’en ears of corn make corn husk dolls. They can be made around 
candy suckers and used at a Hallowe’en party or sent to the children’s ward in a near- 
by hospital for Hallowe’en. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


TRANSPORTATION ON THE PRAIRIES (Reading Lesson) 


Roads were made across the prairies. 
Houses were a long way apart. 
People went the shortest way they could. 


In wet weather the roads were soft and | 
muddy. 


{ | 
In dry weather the roads were good. \\ \ | \4 A f 
\ 


In winter the roads were piled high with \&=|=7\ 
snow. 


Then it was very hard to see the road. 
Sometimes people got lost in the snow. 

In the summer people travelled in wagons. 
In winter people travelled on sleds. 

They took long trips in covered wagons. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Covered wagons were called prairie schooners. Make a prairie schooner and see if you 
can tell how it got its name. 


bo 


. Put an apple or a small pumpkin on a stick. Dress it up for a puppet doll. 


. Dry apples by cutting the apples into slices and stringing the slices on a string. 


= 


. Play a game with apple peeling. Peel the whole apple without breaking the peeling. 
Throw the peeling over your shoulder and see what letter the peeling makes. Choose 
partners for a game this way. 


m 
re 
bin WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
| 
“i John raised 2 bushels of popcorn. He got 50 cents a bushel for it. How much 
did he get for his popcorn? 
= Mary made 4 big corn dolls and 3 little corn dolls. How many dolls did 
ne she make? 


Frank gathered 4 bushels of black walnuts. He gave away 1 bushel. How 
many bushels of walnuts did he have left? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
Threshing Wheat 


- ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


GRADES I and II 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs, and speech habits of the individuals in her class. Teachers should solicit a variety of 
answers and opinions from their pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 


meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 

Look at this picture carefully for a moment and see if you can tell what is happening. 

What are the things which are all lined up in rows at the bottom of the picture? 

What do you think is in the sacks? 

There are two men standing in a rack filled with grain. Point to them. 

Each of these men has something in his hands. Do you know what it is called? 

Do you know what kind of grain they are threshing? 

Point to the machine at the left of the picture. Do you know what this machine is called? 

Two men are standing at the end of this machine. Point to them. What do you think they 
are doing? 

Something is coming out of the big pipe at the end of the threshing machine. It looks 
like smoke in the picture. Do you know what it is? 

Point to the huge stack at the left edge of the picture. Do you know what it is? 


How sharp are your eyes? When the men get ready to move their machinery, with what 
power do you think it is moved; horses, oxen, or motors? What makes you think so? 


Do you know what is meant by the background and the foreground of a picture? 


Point to the background of this picture. What makes this background so beautiful? 
What do you see in the foreground of this picture? 


What do you think the men will do with the sacks of wheat? 

Name all the things you can which are made of wheat. 

Have you ever seen wheat growing? Do you know how tall it grows? 
Do you know in what parts of our country wheat is grown? 

Name other kinds of grain that farmers grow. 


Look at the picture. Think of one interesting thing to tell your classmates about it. Be 
sure to tell just one thing. 


THINGS TO DO 


Find pictures of wheat and other grains as they grow in the fields. Tell your classmates 
something interesting about your picture. Mount your picture and place it on the bulletin 
board. Perhaps your teacher will help you to print a name for your picture. 


Draw a picture of a load of grain. Show in your picture whether it is being pulled by 
horses, oxen, or a motor. 


With your teacher make a list of things the farmer has to do when he raises wheat. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS — Continued 
GRADES III and IV 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Have you ever heard the expression, “bread is the staff of life’? Do you know what it means? There 
are dozens of different varieties of bread made from many kinds of grain, but people all over the world 
use some form of bread as a part of their daily food. 


In the most highly civilized countries wheat is the grain commonly used for bread. It makes lighter, 
better-tasting bread, and is more easily digested. There are several kinds of wheat the same as there are 
several kinds of peas and beans. You may have heard your mother say, “I do not like the last wheat flour 
I bought. My biscuits were soggy and dark colored.” Or your mother may have said, “That last flour I bought 
made delicious bread and pastries. I must try to get some more just like it.” The differences in the flour may 
be in the kinds of wheat which are planted or in the way in which it is milled for market. 


Thousands of acres of wheat are raised in the Western United States and Canada. North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and Washington are the leading wheat producing states in 
our country. Wheat grows everywhere in the world except in the cold polar regions and in the torrid low- 
lands. The kind of wheat which is grown in any section of a country depends upon the climate. 


Like most kinds of farming today, wheat farming is done chiefly by machinery. The farmers have 
huge power-driven plows which prepare the soil; seeding machines sow the seeds in drills; and still other 
machines are used in reaping and threshing the grain. In the picture on page 8 you can see one type 
of threshing machine. There are more modern types available today. In this picture the shocks of grain 
have been hauled from the field and are pitched by hand into the threshing machine. The kernels of wheat 
run down the long pipe at the end of the threshing machine into sacks held by men who are standing by. 
The men fasten the tops of the sacks and place them in rows as you can see in the picture. The chaff 
is blown out the long spout into one big pile. The more modern machines need fewer men to operate them 
because more of the work is done by the machinery itself. 


Can you imagine a wheat farm of 5000 acres? Some of the “bonanza” wheat farms contain 10,000 
acres. They are so large they are divided into sections, and rooming-houses, dining-halls, and barns are 
built in each section so as to keep the workmen and teams nearer their fields. Even then dinners are 
sometimes carried to the workmen in the fields who may be two miles from any dining-hall. 


White flour is only one of the numerous products of the wheat plant. Several types of breakfast 
cereals and feed for live stock are made from wheat. Certain grades of wheat are manufactured into 
macaroni and spaghetti. Starch is also made from wheat, although more starch is made from another 
grain. Do you know which one? 


Wheat plants have their enemies just as the vegetables and flowers in your own garden. Insects are 
very destructive if the farmer does not take the best of care of his wheat fields. The Hessian fly, the 
chinch bug, the wheat midge, the joint worm, the wheat straw worm, and other insect pests may cause 
the loss of many dollars to the wheat farmer. 


Are you familiar with each of the following terms? 


highly civilized soggy 

pastries torrid lowlands 
drills available 
shocks of grain bonanza 
numerous destructive 


Paste one of the small pictures in your notebook. Paste or draw a picture of the wheat plant as it looks 
when it is growing. List different uses of wheat under your pictures. 
If possible, bring a beard of wheat to class and locate the kernels of wheat. 
Arrange a display of wheat products in your classroom. 
From what grains, and in what places, are the following kinds of bread made? 

scone bannock 

matzoth tortilla 

pilot bread 

Can you quote any passages from the Bible in which bread is mentioned? 
Locate on a map the wheat farming section of our country. 
Find also where the largest flour mills are situated. 
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Elementary Science Lesson 
ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Making of Glass 


Without moving from where you are, look about you and count everything you see 
which is made wholly or partly of glass. Where does so much glass in this world come 
from? Does it come from plants? Is it mined from the ground? If you do not already 
know you may be surprised when you read this story. 


Glass is not mined; it does not grow. It is manufactured. It is made chiefly of sand 
combined with lime and other minerals. These ingredients are all melted together at a 
very high temperature, then allowed to cool. Inexpensive glass may be made from the 
ordinary sand found in brooks, lakes, and at the seashore. The best qualities are made 
from sand that is quarried. 


Sand must be perfectly clean to be made into glass. It is washed in great quantities 
of water, then burned in the flames of a fire, and finally sifted through copper gauze. 
Only an expert chemist can prepare the materials in the right proportions to make the 
finest type of glass. The sand and other ingredients are poured into one end of a huge 
tank furnace where they melt and mix together in a great mass of molten glass. The 
melted glass is drawn out of the tank at the opposite end. What happens to it then de- 
pends upon the article into which it is to be manufactured. It may be a window for 
your classroom, an ink well, a crystal for your watch, a drinking glass, some cutglass 
tableware, a windshield for your father’s automobile, a pair of eyeglasses, or dozens of 
other articles. Each article requires a special type of handling and is made by persons 
who specialize in that particular kind of work. 


Not all glass is transparent. Colors are added by putting into the molten mass of glass 
certain materials which have proven by experience to make the desired colors. Lead gives 
a pale yellow color. Iron gives shades of red. Each metallic element used in the right 
amount gives some special color effect to the glass. 


You have no doubt seen some of the beautifully colored glass windows in churches. 
These are made of tiny pieces of colored glass fitted together in such a way that they form 
a design or a picture. These are called “mosaic” windows. If you have an opportunity be 
sure to visit the Church of Saint John The Divine in New York City and see the beautiful 
mosaic windows there. 


MAKING ARTICLES 
OF GLASS 
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The making of glass is an ancient art. It is believed that it first originated in Egypt. 
There is no accurate record of the history of glass making but it is known that glass was 
made hundreds of years B.C. 


At some of the largest fairs and exhibitions in our country today glass blowers put 
on demonstrations of the art of blowing glass with the human breath. A mass of the 
melted glass is gathered on the end of a blowing iron by one of the skilled blowers. By 
swinging the iron about in the air and by blowing properly into the mass of glass various 
interestingly shaped bowls and vases are made. 


Germany and Austria are two of the greatest glass producing countries in the world. 
The United States used to import a great deal of glass from these two countries previous 
to World War I. At that time trade with those countries was interrupted and more glass 
manufacturing plants started in our own country. The leading states engaged in the glass 
industry now are Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, New York, Kansas, New 
Jersey, and Illinois. At the present time many of the foods which used to be packed and 
sold in tin cans are being packed in small glass jars. This may again increase the number 
of glass factories in our country. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Choose one of the following topics and prepare a floor talk for your classmates. If you can 
procure some pictures to illustrate your report, your friends will probably be more inter- 
ested in your story. 


manufacture of optical glass mirrors 
pressed glass spun glass 
plate glass stained glass 
blown glass window glass 
cutting and engraving glass bottle glass 


Assemble a display of articles made of glass. Classify them according to your own ideas. 
Visit a building in which there is a mosaic window. Notice the design, colors, and sizes of 
the sections of glass. 

Draw a mosaic window. 


Choose someone in your class to find out from your local grocer the kinds of food which 
used to be put in tin cans and are now put in glass jars. Ask him to find out why this 
change has been made. 
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We Fly to 


Argentina 


A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA 


= had just cleaned 


the blackboard in the Travel class 
room and Ned was putting points 
on the long new chalks as the rest 
of the class came in and took their 
seats. 

Miss Allen lifted her little silver 
bell and as it tinkled merrily the 
young students looked up. 

“You will remember,” said Miss 
Allen, “that our travels last month 
took us to the bottom of the world 
where there was nothing to see 
but snow and ice. Oh, yes! and 
penguins. 

“Today we are going to South 
America. Will you draw an out- 
line map on the board, Helen? 
Look at the map in the geography 
and you will see the Pacific Ocean 
is on the left or west, and the At- 
lantic Ocean on the east or right. 
Now outline the country of Ar- 
gentina. You will see that most of 
the eastern part touches the At- 
lantic Ocean but there is a long 
strip of land between the western 
border and the Pacific Ocean. 
That land is Chile. We will visit 
Chile next month. 

“We are going to climb into this 
airplane at New York City. You 
need not bring your heaviest cloth- 
ing; a few warm sweaters will do 
for most of South America is not 
a cold country. Unless we climb to 
the top of the Andes Mountains I 
doubt if we see any ice or snow 
this time of year. We will fly ina 
perfectly straight line south from 
New York City and reach the 
southern part of South America. 
Here we are at the point. What 
name shall we print here, Marvin? 
That is right, Cape Horn. It looks 
like the small end of a horn; 
doesn’t it? 

“Here is a group of islands 
called Tierra Del Fuego. They are 
separated from the mainland by 

the Strait of Magellan. You will 
remember that your history told 
you that a Portuguese explorer 
discovered this strait in the year 
1520 when he was sailing around 
the world. He named the strait 
Magellan after himself. He also 
named the land on the north side 
of the strait. The people he found 
there were very large with huge 
feet so he named the land Pata- 
gonia which means ‘big feet’. 

“Our pilot has brought a native 


C. RUE 


boy to be our guide. He has lived 
here all his life which is fourteen 
years and knows the country and 
the people. His name is Fernando. 
Here is a picture of him. We are 
going to ask you lots of questions 
about your beautiful country, Fer- 
nando. Do you go to school or do 
you work every day? Fernando 
tells us he goes to school in the 
winter, which is our summer, and 
takes care of the sheep in their 
summer. Patagonia is the sheep 
country. The cold winds are so 
strong that nature has given the 
sheep very heavy coats, yes, and 
hats, too. Here’s the way they look 
with their hats on. 

“Fernando, please tell us what 
that thing is whizzing over the 
fields. Is it a toy airplane? 

“Fernando is laughing at us; 
see how his white teeth shine. He 
tells us it is a rhea or South Amer- 
ican ostrich. That is the way it 
runs. There is an Indian trying to 
catch him with a lasso. 

“Can you draw a picture of a 
rhea on the board, Mabel? 

“‘Now we will send our airplane 
on ahead and we will take this 
boat and sail around the east coast 
of Argentina until we reach 
Buenos Aires, the capital city of 
Argentina. Argent means silver. 
Sebastian Cabot, the explorer, 
gave it that name. He thought he 
had found a country full of silver 
because the natives were wearing 
silver ornaments. 

“Now we are entering the beau- 
tiful harbor of Buenos Aires. It 
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is a very busy city. It is called the 
gate-way to the Pampas. Fernan- 
do tells us the Pampas is seven 
hundred miles long and lies along 
the center of the country. Later 
we will get in our airplane and fly 
over the Pampas, but first I want 
to ask Fernando what that bright 
spot of color is in the marsh. 

“He says it is a colony of flamin- 
goes, feeding. Take my field 
glasses, Helen and see how beauti- 
ful they are in color, but otherwise 
they are very odd looking with 
their long thin necks and bent 
bills. There are some flying, they 
form a large V. Perhaps you 
would like to draw a‘ flamingo on 
the board, Mabel, and color him 
red with black tipped wings. Draw 
a picture of their nests, too. 

“How fresh and clear the air is 
here in Buenos Aires. Fernando 
says that is how it got its name. 
It means ‘good air’. 

“Now for a little while we must 
all pretend it is May. For this is 
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the harvest time in Argentina. 

“Here is our plane, climb in. 
The pilot will fly us over the Pam- 
pas. See how the wheat shines like 
gold in the sun, There is a long 
covered wagon pulled by twelve 
horses. Fernando says it is loaded 
with wheat on its way to be 
shipped away on the railroad. And 
there are fields and fields of ripen- 
ing corn. Men are breaking the 
ears and piling them in little hills. 
And there come other men; what 
are they doing, Fernando? 

“Fernando says they are put- 
ting white canvas hoods over each 
hill. When the moon shines the 
hills look like hundreds and hun- 
dreds of huge snow balls. 

“Look Ned; look all of you! 
Have we turned upside down or 
are there two skies? Hush, it 
seems too beautiful to be true. Tell 
us about it, Fernando. Fernando 
says it is flax, acres and acres of 
blue flax in bloom. It is as blue as 
the sky. A great deal of the flax 
seed in the world comes from these 
lovely fields. Linseed oil which is 
used in paints and varnish is made 
from flax seed. 

“See all those neat white fences 
and the cows quietly eating grass, 
and, Marvin, see all those cow- 
boys. Fernando says they call 
them ‘gauchos’, here. 

“It is strange not to see any 
trees. Here and there a ranch own- 
er has planted some trees around 
his house. Some ranches are very 
large and have their own churches 
and stores and dairies besides 
huge stables that hold thousands 
of horses. If you counted the 
horses in Argentina you would 
find as many horses as there are 
people. 

“Sometimes they have very 
hard dust storms on the Pampas. 
These storms are called Pamperas. 
They come with the blustering 
south wind. The people run to 
shelter and the birds fly away as 
fast as they can. Then the light- 
ning and rain and hail come and 
soon the storm is over and the air 
is clear again. 

“North of the Pampas there is 
the Jungle Land where wild ani- 
mals and birds and poisonous 
snakes roam around hunting for 
food. 

“Fernando, I am glad you are 
with us to answer our questions. 
What are those men doing down 
there? They look as if they were 
dancing. 

“Oh! I see! this is the grape 
country. Those men are stamping 
on tubs of grapes so they can get 
more grapes in the tubs. They will 
take them away to be made into 
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wine. Here is a picture of a man 
stamping on grapes. 

“There is a load of sugar cane 
going to market and the driver is 
chewing a piece of the cane. It is 
like candy to him. 

“And now we must fly back 
home. Next month we are coming 
back to visit the country that is 
close beside Argentina. 

“T am sure you will never for- 
get Argentina but you will want 
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a souvenir to keep. A frieze or 
border of gauchos riding their 
horses would be interesting to 
place around the top of the school- 
room blackboard. Here is a pat- 
tern. Cut the horses and the hat 
from black paper—six at a time. 
Cut the man from red paper, the 
rope, stirrup and harness from 
yellow paper. When they are as- 
sembled paste them six inches 
apart around the wall.” 


GAUCHO 


cuT THE HORSE AND HAT FROM 
BLACK PAPER 


STICK 

THE HAT 

ON THE 
MAN. 


CUT 
THRE 
MAN 
FROM 
RIED 
PAPER. 
STICK HIM 
ON THE 
HORSE. 


THE ROPE, STIRRUP 


CUT OUT AND STICK GN 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Meaning of Colors 
A Play 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS : 
Mrs. RUSSELL 
HER CHILDREN 
MARCIA SYLVIA 
GEORGE ROLAND 
SCENE: At the Russell Home. 

(As the scene opens Mrs, Russell is sitting in her 
living-room knitting an article for the Red Cross. 
From off stage the sound of a door is heard and then 
Marcia a first grader calls.) 

MARCIA: 

Oh Mother, where are you? I’ve just come from 
school. 

Mrs. RUSSELL: 

You’re late, Marcia. Don’t tell me you were naughty 
and had to stay. 

MARCIA: 

No-o I wasn’t naughty. Just dumb! 

Mrs. RUSSELL: 

Why what do you mean? Didn’t you know those 
words I helped you with last night? 

MARCIA: 

Oh sure, I knew those but I don’t know my colors. I 
hate them anyway. Why isn’t everything either 
black or white and be done with it. 

(Just then GEORGE enters—he points to MARCIA 
and chants.) 

Marcia had to stay-ay! Marcia had to stay-ay! She 
couldn’t go out to play-ay! She doesn’t know her 
co-lors, like the other fel-lows in the first gra-ade! 

Mrs. RUSSELL: 

Stop that, George, at once and tell me how you knew 
so much about all this. 

GEORGE: 

Well that little tattle-teller Ruthie Royce came up to 
me while I was standing outside the school and she 
said, “Your sister’s dumb! The teacher put the word 
green on the board and Marcia called it yellow and 
then she showed her a blue card and she called it 
red.” 

GEORGE (turns to his sister and says) : 

Why can’t you be smart, Marcia? It makes a brother 
feel ashamed and— 

Mrs. RUSSELL: 

That’s enough, George. You’ll find some bread and 
jam out in the kitchen. Then you may go out and 
play until dinner time, 

GEORGE: 

Bread ’n’ jam, oh boy! 

(GEORGE rushes out of the room. He nearly bumps 
into SYLVIA and ROLAND who are entering. They put 
their school books down on the table and SYLVIA 
says :) 

SYLVIA: 

Hi, Mother! Hello, Marcia. Say, what’s the matter 
with you, little sister, lost your last friend? 

(MARCIA hangs her head but doesn’t speak.) 

Mrs. RUSSELL: 

I guess she’s had a hard day at school. It seems she 
doesn’t believe colors have any value, and are not 
worth knowing. 

SYLVIA: 

Why, Marcia, we couldn’t get along without colors 


—could we, Roland? Colors are so _ beautiful. 
ROLAND: 
Of course we couldn’t, but say, Marcia, learning 
colors are easy. Why when I was in the first grade 
Mrs. RUSSELL: 
You had the same trouble—I remember, son—and 
you didn’t think they were worth learning either— 
but come now, children, a bite to eat and then out 
in the fresh air for awhile—Marcia is going to have 
a nap, then she too will know that colors are the 
brightest things in our whole world. 
(She leads MARCIA to the divan, covers her up and 
exits.) 
End of Act I 


Act Il 
CHARACTERS: Children representing colors— 
RED ORANGE YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE VIOLET 
WHITE BROWN BLACK 
MARCIA 


SCENE: Same. (As the scene opens MARCIA is asleep 
on the divan. Six children representing the rainbow 
colors enter in the right order.) 

RED: 

Ah here is the girl who doesn’t know us 

When asked what our names are, she makes quite a 
fuss! 

Wake up, little girl, here’s a surprise for you, 

A rainbow, my dear, of the brightest hue. 

MARCIA (Wakes and sits up very wide-eyed and a 
bit startled. Together the rainbow colors recite:) 
Whenever it rains and the sun still shines, 

Look up in the sky and see our lines— 

Lines of red, orange, and yellow, 

Green and blue and violet mellow. 

We’re called a rainbow and we bring good cheer. 
And you never know when we shall appear. 

(Before MARCIA could speak three children enter 
wearing red, white and blue—each carrying the 
American Flag, saying:) 

We’re the most well known colors in the country 
to-day, 
For we stand for the flag of the U.S.A. 

FIRST CHILD: 

I’m red. 
SECOND CHILD: 
I’m white. 
THIRD CHILD: 
And I’m blue. 
ALL: 
And we’re proud of the work we do! 
We stand for liberty, justice and peace, 
From the enemy’s guns we strive for release. 

(A child representing BLACK enters very quietly 

and solemnly. He speaks:) 

I hope you know the color of me, 

For I’m as important as I can be. 

Air raids mean blackouts and blackouts mean me! 
For I am useful then, you see. 

I protect our people by shutting out light, 

I guess I’m needed to win this fight! 
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(He stands at one side—as BROWN enters and 
points to MARCIA:) 


Don’t forget me—I represent something, too, 
The army uses me for uniforms, you know— 
And Brown is important, I’m telling you so, 
I may not be as bright as blue, 

But to my country I’m just as true! 

(He salutes MARCIA and steps to one side as RED, 
YELLOW and GREEN enter. They say together:) 
We are the safety colors, you see. 

If you didn’t use us where would you all be! 

RED: 

I mean STOP so please beware! 

YELLOW: 

And I mean WAIT—so please take care. 

GREEN : 

And straight ahead is what I say, 
For Green means GO just every day! 
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(All colors then come together and sing the fol- 
lowing song. Tune: LONDON BRIDGE.) 
We are colors you must know, you must know, you 
must know, 
We are colors 
important! 
Know our names and what they mean, what they 
mean, what they mean, 
(our ) 
Know (your) names and what they mean, or you'll 
be sorry! 
Everybody, old and young, old and young, old and 
young, 
Everybody, old and young should know their colors! 
EPILOGUE 
MARCIA (sings to same tune): 
I shall go straight back to school, back to school, 
back to school, 
I shall go straight back to school, and learn all my 
colors! 


you must know, and we are 


| Primary Seatwork 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


We are the jolly pumpkin boys, 

The cheerful, grinning pumpkin boys, 
The pumpkin boys from Hallowe’en land; 
Cut us out and you’ll see we ean stand. 


ly 


A roll of white wrapping paper 
will make a fine border. The pump- 
kin boys may be cut free hand 
singly or in a series. They may be 
cut any size desired. 

Directions for size shown: 
Fold a paper 4x3 back and forth 


of scissors. 


Directions for Making the Pumpkin Boys 


in fan fashion. Cut pumpkin boy 
leaving only the hand attached. 
The pumpkin boys will stand in a 
circle. The pupils of eyes, nose and 
mouth can be punched out with a 
paper punch or cut with a pair 


The pumpkin may be colored: 
Hat—green Shirt—yellow 
Face—orange Belt—black 
Tie—green Pants—green 
Hair—black 
Features—black, if not cut out. 
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I Hate to Write Letters 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Trick Activity to Put Fun into Letter Writing 


my own en- 
thusiasms include writing letters. 
I’m grateful to the teacher, some- 
where along the line, whose pres- 
entation of this particular crafts- 
manship registered ; because writ- 
ing letters certainly cannot be ig- 
nored in today’s social set-up. Not 
long ago, I heard a teacher of 
Journalism say, “You can best 
spread your personality by writ- 
ing letters’ —something to think 
about, at least. 

Since the simple fundamentals 
of the mechanics of social corre- 
spondence are very easy to grasp, 
a child can early acquire this valu- 
able mechanical skill, Writing the 
simplest letters of childhood will 
give him a certain satisfaction of 
accomplishment, when he knows 
that the form of his letter is as 
correct as his mother’s. Naturally, 
because of her years of experi- 
ence, the body of her letter is rich- 
er in content and vocabulary; but 
not necessarily more interesting 
to the one who receives it. Help 
children early to learn the joy of 
correspondence. 


Letters in a Child’s Sphere 

1. Answers to letters received. 

2. Thank you notes. (brief) 

3. Bread-and-butter letters. 

1. Birthdays, special days and 

unusual occasions. 

Invitations, Acceptances and 

Regrets. 

6. Get Well Notes to Playmates. 
Notes with Flowers. 

7. Letters of Sympathy. 

8. When away from Home, Let- 
ters to Mother and Daddy, 
which should include a spe- 
cial message to each member 
of the family. 


Do You Know 
1. If your letter is asking a favor, 
you should always enclose a 
stamp for the reply—at least, 
Abraham Lincoln once said so. 
2. If a letter calls for a 3c stamp, 
never use 3-ones or 1-two and 
l-one. Of course, the letter 
would be delivered ; but it is not 
socially correct. “Silly,” you 
say. ““Well, maybe.” 
3. Postscripts to letters are to call 
attention to something impor- 
tant nowadays, They are no 
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Illustrated by KAY ORR WALKER 


longer after-thoughts. You do 
not have to preface them with 
P.S. 

4. Postcards, even penny postals, 
are correct socially; but don’t 
write any very personal mes- 
sage on a card for the world to 
read. 

5. Never seal a letter that you ask 
some one to deliver for you. 


Mechanics 


1. White stationery is the 
best. If you use a color, 
choose very carefully. Nev- 
er use a loud color. Your 
stationery creates the first 
impression. 


2. Never use ruled paper. 

3. Never write with a pencil. 

4. Avoid blots. 

5. A misspelled word makes 
your letter look shabby. 

6. Capitalize the first word of 

every sentence. 


Indent (set in from the 
margin) the first sentence 
of every paragraph. 

8. Keep your margin even. 


9. Your best writing, please! 
If you are a poor writer, 
take special pains to make 
the address on the envelope 
readable. This will please 
the postman. 

10. When your letter is ready 

to be mailed, check before 

you put it in the mailbox. 


Commas in Heading 
Never at the end of the lines as 
formerly. 
Just between the names of city 
and state. 


(heading) 
812 Adams Street 
Tacoma, Washington 
October 30, 1942 
(salutation) 
Dearest Grandma: 

What a big package the postman 
brought to me today. Thanks a lot. 
It was here when I got home from 
school. I’ve been wanting an Indian 
suit for so long. I have an idea 
Gramp was in on it too. I still re- 
member the swell Indian story he 
told me, last summer. 


Even Baby sister’s eyes popped 
when I dressed up in my new suit. 
And oh, Grandma, she’s got a new 
tooth! 

Thanks to the best Grandma a 
“fella” ever had. 

(complimentary close) 
With love, 
(signature) 

Tom 


812 North Adams Street 
Tacoma, Washington 


Mrs. J. B. Miller 
4701 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


superscription 
618 Monroe Street 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
October 6, 1942 
Darling Aunt Mae: 

Mother says that I may write a 
*thank you note to you. We had 
a wonderful week-end with you 
and Uncle Erwin. You always 
plan such nice times for us. The 
trip to the lake was such fun. 

Come to see us, soon. 

Your loving niece, 
Polly 
Sue dear: 

I can come to your party on 

Friday. Thank you for asking me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Peggy 

801 J Street 

October 4, 1942 
Bryant School 
Tacoma, Washington 
October 7, 1942 

Dear Bill: 

Our Class is sending you some 
flowers. We hope they will help 
you to get well soon. We miss you. 

Miss Howard finished the book 
she started when you were here; 
so she said she would send it to 
you with our flowers. Your mother 
can read it to you. 

Lovingly, 
Your Class 
Samples of Post Card Messages 
Right and Wrong 
Wrong: 

I’m having a good time. I wish 
you were here. 

*A Bread-and-butter letter should be 


written within 24 hours of your return 
home, if possible. 
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Right: 
Yesterday we went to visit a 
lighthouse, miles from the shore. 
We had dinner with the lighthouse 
keeper and his wife. 
Work Shop 

During this activity it is hoped 
that there wili be time for each 
child to write one letter of each 
type suggested in the list of let- 
ters—eight in all. 

Ask each child to bring to school 
a copy of a recent letter, unsigned, 
that he has written to a friend or 
relative. Let the class criticize. 
The collection will furnish a 
wealth of working material. 

An Extra Activity 
* Autograph-Collecting 
Signatures of 
Classmates 
Teachers 
Personalities in any field 
What Shall I Say? 

The body of the letter, of course, 
is its most important part. Re- 
member, a letter does not need to 
be long. Write as you talk. It’s a 
good letter if the one who receives 
it says, “It sounds just like him. I 
can almost hear him talking to 
me.” 

The first sentence is the most 
important. Repeat the name of the 
person to whom you’re writing 
now and again, throughout the 
letter, just as you do when you’re 
talking. It makes your letter 
sound more intimate. Always say 
something to please. It’s nice to 
include a little message or two to 
other members of the family. Re- 
member just, “Say hello,” is no 
message. 


Never Say 

“T’ve been too busy to write.” 

“T didn’t have time to write.” 

“Well, I guess I must close, 
now.” 

“Hastily yours” for a compli- 
mentary close is anything but a 
compliment. In fact it’s very rude. 

“T haven’t a thing to write 
about’’—then why write? 


Capitals in a Letter 
First word of Salutation. 
First word of every sentence. 


I and O. 
Any name of deity. 


First word of the Compli- 
mentary Close. 


*In the Christmas, 1941, number of the 
magazine, The American Hobbyist, 
there is an article about Robley D. 
Stevens—By Their Signatures, Shall 
Ye Know Them. In this day of hobbies, 
Autograph-Collecting is an interesting 
one. 


HEADING 
Post Office address of writer 
and the date. 
Placement: 
In upper right corner 


or 


lower left corner. 


SALUTATION 
Personalized greeting: 
Dear Tom, Dearest Mother, 
My dear Sue: Darling Grand- 
ma, 
Placement: 
Flush with the left-hand mar- 
gin. 


COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 
An informal closing, such as: 
With love, 
Lovingly yours, 
Always affectionately, 
Your loving daughter, 
Your loving son, 
Your own, 
Always your pal, 
As ever yours, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Gratefully yours, 
Best love to all, 
N.B. Only first word is capi- 
talized, 
Placement: 
Below body of the letter to 
the right. 


Technique of Arrangement 
of a Letter 


Your own address and the 
date 


Heading 


Salutation 

30dy of the letter 
Complimentary close 
Signature 
Superscription 
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INSIDE ADDRESS 
Name and P.O. address of the 
one to whom letter is written. 
Placement: 
Just above salutation. NOT 


used in Social letters (only 
business) 


BODY (most important) 

Message of the letter. 
Placement: 

Indent first line of each para- 
graph—(Three or four para- 
graphs sufficient for letters of 
third-grader.) Do not begin 
every paragraph with “I.” 


SIGNATURE 

Just your name very clearly 
written. 
Placement: 

Below the complimentary 
close. 

SUPERSCRIPTION 

Address of the one to whom 
you’re writing. 
Placement: 

Just below the center of the 
envelope. 


Your own in the left-hand 
corner. 
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The Tale of Jackie 


and Mickey Mouse 


CHARACTERS: 
NANCY 
THE PUMPKIN 
THE OTHER PUMPKIN 
JACKIE LANTERN 
MICKEY MOUSE 


SAMMY FIELD CORN 
THE CHESTNUT 
THE WITCH 
THE OWL 
THE BAT 
THE CAT 

SCENE 1: 
TIME: The day before Hallowe’en. 
SETTING: Nancy’s Kitchen. 

NANCY: 
There, Mr. Pumpkin, I am going to dress you up for 
Hallowe’en. I'll give you a smiling, grinning mouth 
with, well, let me see, I think I’ll give you just ten 
big front teeth—five upper and five lower. Now, I 
shall cut you a nose. And now you must have two 
big round eyes that will roll round and round in 
your head so that you can see for yourself all that 
is going on. Now, how do you like your looks, Mr. 
Pumpkin? 

THE PUMPKIN: 
Oh, my head! My head! Look, you have taken the 
top right off my head. Whatever am I going to do 
now? 

NANCY: 
Here it is right beside you. We’ll clap the top right 
on again and fasten on a little wire handle so that I 
can carry you off to the Goblin Party. 

THE PUMPKIN: 
Goblin Party! Whoever said I wanted to attend a 
Goblin Party. I’m afraid. And, then, you know it 
will be dark and I shall not be able to see my way 
about even with my big round eyes. Besides, I’ll be 
lonesome going all by myself, even with you. I’ve 
been used to such a happy life hobnobbing with all 
the pumpkins on the pumpkin vines. 

NANCY: 
Now don’t you worry one bit, Mr. Pumpkin. Here is 
a little candle to fit right into the bottom of your 
head. Now I shall light it for you. Oh! Oh! Oh! How 
I wish you could see yourself! I guess you'll give all 
the goblins a scare. And that is the very thing that 
your Grandfather and Grandmother Pumpkin 
would wish for you to do. You knew, didn’t you, that 
your ancestors for generations back, upon a cer- 
tain day of each year were made into lamps that 
looked like people’s faces. They were attached to 
poles, to mantels, to back fences, and to every sort 
of place, just to frighten people. Pumpkin children 
from the very day they are born on the pumpkin 
vine want more than anything else in this world to 
be the one chosen for Hallowe’en. So I have chosen 
you, Mr. Pumpkin, along with your little pal of the 
vines, simply because you are such big important 
looking pumpkins. 

THE PUMPKIN: 
Well, that does make it sound a bit better in spite of 
the fact that the top of my head has been cut smack 
off. But what are you going to do with my pumpkin 
friend? You surely are not going to separate us. 

NANCY: 
Oh, never in this world. I am taking you both to the 
Goblin Party. Watch me now. Your friend is going 
as Mickey Mouse. I am going to give him two great 
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Lantern A Play 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


big stick-up ears. Watch as I make him a rolling 
smooth forehead and two sharp Mousie eyes and a 
big mouth with a long lapping tongue. You will like 
each other a lot when I get you dressed up for the 
party. 

THE PUMPKIN: 
Who else is going to the Goblin Party? 

NANCY: 
Oh, I suppose a good many of the Field children will 
be there. If Sammy Field Corn can get his yellow 
hair pulled back enough to see, he’ll be on hand. 
Then probably some of the little chestnuts will 
come hopping and popping in all dressed up in their 
prickly over coats. For after all, a Hallowe’en cele- 
bration would never be complete without chestnuts 
and corn. 

THE PUMPKIN: 
Must we sit down when the ghosts appear? 

NANCY: 
You don’t mind ghosts. Come on now. Say hello to 
Mickey Mouse here. Then I am going to take out 
both your candles so that you can get used to the 
dark before tomorrow night. Good-night, Jackie 
Lantern and Mickey Mouse. Sleep tight! 
SCENE: 2 
TIME: Several hours later. 
SETTING: In Nancy’s backyard. 

NANCY (carrying both Jackie Lantern and 
Mickey Mouse in her arms): 
Now I want you both to behave your very best to- 
night and to be ready to perform your cleverest 
tricks. You know there is to be a grand prize offered 
for the best trick of the evening. Jackie, I don’t 
have to tell you how to roll your eyes about and, 
Mickey, why do you suppose I saw fit to give you a 
tongue? 

JACKIE LANTERN: 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Why did I ever say that I would 
come? Everyone else can run and hide but I must 
sit and watch them jump and scream at me. I'll 
glare and stare, that I will, if they attempt to come 
too near. Are you scared, Mickey Mouse? 

MICKEY MOUSE: 
I’m scared of nothing in all this world but cats. 
Black cats, especially, always bring me so much 
trouble. I’ve never known it to fail. 

NANCY: 
Here comes Sammy Field Corn and the little brown 
chestnuts from Field Town. What beautiful coats 
the little chestnuts have! Sammy looks as if he’d 
been hanging upside down altogether too long. His 
hair is snarled all over his face. 

SAMMY FIELD CORN: 
Don’t you worry one bit about my hair. Wait till I 
get my green coat off and get my hair pulled down 
clear over my teeth. See, I can grin just like an alli- 
gator. 

THE CHESTNUTS: 
Ho! Ho! Ho! We have come from the hills and the 
mountains. See how high we can hop and what a 
big noise we can make. Pop! Pop! Pop! 

JACKIE LANTERN: 
But none of you have eyes like mine, See, I can roll 
and r-o-l-l and r-o-l-l them around in my head. 
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MICKEY MOUSE: 
Perhaps my eyes are squinty and small but see what 
I can do with my long, sleek tongue. 
CHESTNUTS: 
Look! Look! A witch! 
SAMMY FIELD CORN: 
A witch! 
JACKIE LANTERN: 
A black witch! 
MICKEY MOUSE: 
A really live witch! 

THE WITCH (groaning and shaking her head) : 
Who-o-o is here? Who-o-o is here? Why are you all 
so scared? Didn’t you know that this is Hallowe’en? 

(Looking at JACKIE LANTERN) 

Oh, there is another of those pesky Jack-o’- 
Lanterns. I hate bright lights on Hallowe’en. 

JACKIE LANTERN: 

Please, witch, don’t touch me. I’]] call Nancy. She’ll 
be glad to put out my light. If only I could catch my 
breath for a minute, I’d blow it out for myself. 
WITCH (glaring at MICKEY MOUSE): 
And who is this who boasts of a long, sleek tongue? 
Why don’t you speak? Why are you standing there 
with your eyes as large as bullets and your tongue 
glued to the roof of your mouth. 

(WITCH disappears.) 

THE CHESTNUTS: 
It was a witch! 

SAMMY FIELD CORN: 
A black, black witch! 

JACKIE LANTERN: 
A real live black witch! 

MICKEY MOUSE (shaking and crying, and trying 

his best to open his mouth) : 
Come, Nancy! Nancy! 
NANCY: 
I’m ashamed of you. You’ve lived in the fields all 
your lives and yet you’re afraid of the old moon and 
his shadows. 
THE CHESTNUTS: 
The moon! The moon! 
SAMMY FIELD CORN: 
Shadows! Shadows! 
JACKIE LANTERN: 
Moon shadows surely do look just like a witch! 
NANCY: 
Well, it’s getting late so all you little chestnuts and 
Sammy Field Corn must be on your way. We’|] have 
another party next year and hope that the moon 
will not see fit to cast its shadows about the yard 
so as to frighten you out of your wits and keep you 
from performing all your Hallowe’en tricks. 
(Looking at JACKIE and MICKEY) 
To think that you were afraid of your shadows! 
(Blowing out their candles) 
There your fun is over! Now I’ll have to throw you 
out on the back porch for the night. 
JACKIE LANTERN: 
Oh, please give me back my eyes. I thought I wanted 
the dark but now I know I only want my eyes. 
MICKEY MOUSE (crying): 
Please! Please, let me have my eyes so as to protect 
me from the cats—the wicked old black cats! 


SCENE 3: 
TIME: Late that night. 
SETTING: Nancy’s back porch. 
JACKIE LANTERN: 
I must have taken a nap. Whatever was that noise? 
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MICKEY MOUSE: 

Do you suppose it’s those miserable cats? I thought 
I felt some one step on my tail? 

THE BAT (with wings outspread) : 

What good are you on Hallowe’en? How many chil- 
dren did you scare? What has happened to your 
lights ? 

JACKIE LANTERN: 

I didn’t really want to scare anyone. 

MICKEY MOUSE: 

We only want to sleep. 

BAT: 

Sleep! Sleep! Who ever heard of sleeping, particu- 
larly on Hallowe’en? 

(Brushing his wings against JACKIE LANTERN) 
Wake up! There are all kinds of parties down the 
street! The witches and goblins are all out and the 
ghosts are prowling about. 

MICKEY MOUSE (under his breath): 

He didn’t even mention the black cats. 

JACKIE LANTERN: 

Oh dear! Oh dear! We tell you we don’t like parties 
and we hate ghosts. I couldn’t stare at them be- 
cause I’ve lost my eyes. 

MICKEY MOUSE: 

And I couldn’t spit at them as I have no tongue. 

OwL (from nearby tree): 

Who-o-0! Who-o-o! 

BAT: 

Oh, that is Old Owl. I must be going. He might mis- 
take me for a stray rat. 

(BAT disappears). 

MICKEY MOUSE: 

Oh dear! Oh dear! 
OWL: 
Who-o-o0-0! Who-o-0-0o! What are you doing up so 
late? And who has put out your eyes? Whoever 
heard of such a thing? My eyes are open every night 
and on Hallowe’en they shine as bright as lanterns. 
Don’t you want to see all that is going on? 

CAT (prowling around the corner of the house) : 
Meow! Meow! Meow! 

MICKEY MOUSE: 
Oh dear! Oh dear! If only I had nine lives! 

OWL: 
Who-o-0! Who-o-0! Who-o-o! 

JACKIE LANTERN: 

What a night! What a night! I wish I’d never been 
taken from the garden. When I was a pumpkin 
everyone had respect for me and now that I’m only 
a Jack-o’-Lantern, . . 

CAT: 

A Jack-o’-Lantern with no light! What good are 
you? Besides you are in my way and you know that 
I’ve always hated mice. 

(Pushing JACKIE and MICKEY off the porch) 
There now. I have fixed you both. Now you can go 
back to the garden where you came from. 

JACKIE: 

Oh! Oh! Oh! My teeth are broken and my mouth 
turns down and I have wrinkles all over my face. 

MICKEY: 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Both my ears are gone and never a bit 
of my nice long tail have I left. Oh! Oh! Oh! 

OWL: 

Never mind! Never mind! Some one will pick you 
up tomorrow and cut you into a pie. 

JACKIE: 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Such a night! 

MICKEY: 

Oh! Oh! Oh! Black cats always bring me bad luck. 
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Adventuring With Five-Year-Olds 


L, is one of those perfect fall. 
days; the October sunlight warm 
and soft; in the distance the fields 
with cut harvest lie golden yellow 
among the still green meadows 
and the soft brown patches of fall 
plowing. Across the sidewalk 
leading to the school building dry, 
brown leaves drift; a squirrel 
scampers through them, then 
stops suddenly and sits up as if he 
is watching the five-year-olds who 
are having school in the spacious 
yard. 

Many activities are going on in 
this out-of-door kindergarten. 
Wagons and carts are pulled, 
wheelbarrows pushed and little 
engines and trucks shoved along a 
smooth level place. A five-year-old 
boy, a bit larger than the other 
children, is climbing a low-forked 
tree. Dickie is riding the tricycle 
while two or three others wait for 
their turns. Riding the tricycle is 
just fun for them; but it is very 
helpful in muscle coordination and 
development. Over in a corner of 
the yard four youngsters are play- 
ing house. Five-year-olds try out 
the life they see about them. They 
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' the sky; Swing low, swing high, 


In October 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Every child needs oppor- 
tunities to play alone. 


dramatize the activities in their 
environment. Richard puts a hol- 
low box on the wheelbarrow and 
plays that he is father working. 
Ann sits at the desk and pretends 
that she is mother talking over the 
_ telephone. This dynamic play in- 
terest forms a basis for later 
growth and development. 
A tiny girl goes back and forth 
in the rope swing. “Swing low, 
swing high, Going higher to touch 


On bright, warm days some of the 
children come to school in sun-suits. 


Like a bird in the sky.” ! sings the 
teacher who believes that any ac- 
tivity can be enriched if associated 
with music. The singing of a sim- 
ple little song to fit a particular 
child activity helps to create a joy- 
ful attitude and links music with 
the experience, From Froebel she 
has learned: ““Within the pupil is 
the consciousness of music and the 
teacher’s part is to stimulate the 
awakening of that consciousness.” 
And she knows that one way to 
awaken the consciousness of 
music is to correlate it directly 
with the child’s immediate inter- 
est and activity. Later in the day 
near three boys who are skipping 
and running just for the joy of the 
activity Ann Harvey sings, “What 
fun, what fun, To skip and to 


99 


run. 


Over there at large easels which 
are hung on the fence five chil- 
dren are deep in the joy of experi- 
menting with brightly colored cal- 
cimine paint. They are using the 
primary colors of red, blue, and 
yellow. The only technique they 
have been given is that of wiping 
the brush on the top of the jar to 
prevent dripping. None of the 
children appear to be painting 
anything in particular. They seem 
to be just filling up space on the 
paper, experimenting with differ- 
ent shapes, or merely enjoying the 
bright colors. Suddenly Jane calls 
out delightedly, ““Look, kids, I put 
yellow on blue and it’s green!” 
Other children want to try her dis- 
covery. Then Jack exclaims, “I’m 
going to put red on blue and see 
what I get’; and is thrilled when 
purple results. Since the interest 
in mixing colors is at such height 
Miss Harvey tells them that if 
they mix all three colors they will 
get brown. 

At a low table not far from the 
painters further experimentation 
is going on with clay. The children 
are rolling, pounding, pulling off 
bits of the clay—just having fun 
manipulating it; and apparently 
not trying to make any special 
thing. They are using only their 


9 


’ The above song “Swing Song” by 
Mildred Adair was taken from Sing a 
Song published by Ginn and Co. 


2 From “Fun” by Marion Flexner 


and Dorothy Clark taken from Sing a 
Song. 
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Ann plays that she is mother 
talking over the telephone. 


hands in working with the clay 
as knives, scissors, etc., prove to 
be more cf a hindrance than an 
aid. 

Five or six boys and girls are 
walking up a long plank placed 
with one end on the fence and the 
other on the ground. When they 
get to the top they jump off and 
start over again. These children 
are playing together well, each 
waiting his turn. But, over at the 
slide things are not going so 
smoothly. Don and Roddie persist 
in pushing ahead of the others so 
that they will get more turns to 
slide. The teacher encourages the 
other children to stand up for 
themselves and demand that their 
companions take turns. Finally, 
realizing that Don is perhaps be- 
ing overstimulated she says to him 
quietly, “Don, you’ve been playing 
hard all morning with the balls, 
the airplanes, the tricycle and now 
on the slide. You need some quiet- 
er time. Over there are books, puz- 


The first ride on 


school bus was thrilling. 


zles, beads to string, crayons, pa- 
per, paste, and other kinds of 
quiet things for you to choose 
from.” 

Children need not always be ac- 


Richard puts a hollow box on the wheel- 
barrow and plays that he is father at work. 


tive. It seems better that periods 
of physical activity be alternated 
with quiet times. And although be- 
ing with other children his own 
age offers wonderful opportuni- 
ties for give and take and other 
social adjustments every five- 
year-old needs opportunities to be 
alone. Ann Harvey is glad to see 
Beverly, a rather immature child, 
playing undisturbed with the 
dolls. Since this child seems 
younger than most of the others 
she feels that she needs to be 
alone more. However, if one of the 
more mature five-year-olds plays 
alone most of the time she will 
help him find out how much fun 
and satisfaction playing with oth- 
ers gives. 

Near Beverly sits Roger look- 
ing at the pet turtle through the 
magnifying glass. From a blanket 
stretched out on the dry ground 
Michael calls, “Watch me, Miss 
Harvey, see I’m like our turtle 
when it gets on its back and can’t 


the Riding 
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turn over.” This blanket entices 
children to lie down and stretch 
out for a few minutes’ rest or to 
try some favorite stunts there. 

Before going home at noon all 
the children spread their rugs on 
the grass and lie on them for 
about twenty minutes. Uncon- 
sciously most of them feel the big- 
ness of the out-of-doors and relax 
as they lie there absorbing the 
sunshine that will help build up 
their resistance to colds and in- 
fections next winter. One child 
who entered school late does not 
want to lie down; so he is asked to 
sit very quietly and watch the oth- 
er boys and girls who know how 
to rest in the right way. 

In this happy, relaxed atmos- 
phere Ann Harvey thinks over 
her latest venture with children— 
experimenting with an _ out-of- 
door kindergarten. Every fair Oc- 
tober day almost all the children’s 
activities are carried on out-of- 


Five-year-olds visit the elephant 
at the State Fair Grounds. 


doors. It has been hard work car- 
rying out tables, chairs, easels, 
paint, clay, crayons, wagons, tri- 
cycle, wheelbarrows, and the oth- 
er needed materials and equip- 
ment. But, with the help of upper 
grade boys and the five-year-olds 
themselves it has not been as dif- 
ficult as she had feared it would 


the tricycle is very helpful in 


muscle coordination and development. 
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be. And the results have far ex- 
ceeded the effort. 

Besides meeting the children’s 
need for fresh air and sunshine 
the large out-of-door space makes 
possible their participation in a 
wider variety of activities than 
could be carried on without strain 
and over-stimulation within the 
schoolroom. 

“And it has been fun,” thought 
Ann Harvey to herself. “It has 
really been an adventure for me as 
well as for the children.” 

That October morning when the 
school bus stops at the kindergar- 
ten is a joyous one. It is their first 
ride and the children are thrilled. 
When the bus starts they laugh 
aloud for sheer joy. Don half- 
chants to himself, “I’m riding 


along—I’m riding along.” Soon 
others join him, 
“We’re riding along, 
We're riding along, 
Away, away, away!” 
alternated with, 
“We're riding along, 
We’re riding along, 
Today, today, today.” 
Ann Harvey is delighted to hear 
Marilyn sing, 
“What fun, what fun 
To ride and to ride, 
To ride and ride 
All through the long day!” 
even though she knows it comes 
from the song, “Fun,” which she 
has been singing to the children 
as they play. 
There is much conversation 
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about what they see from the win- 
dows of the bus as they ride along 
and the words Out of a full heart 
language is born come to the 
teacher from something she had 
learned in the Language and Lit- 
erature class at Iowa State Teach- 
ers College years ago. When they 
reach the Iowa State Fairgrounds 
the conversation about the ele- 
phant they are visiting is more 
evidence that out of a full heart 
language is born. 

This shared experience contrib- 
utes much to the social growth of 
these five-year-olds in enjoyment, 
language, dramatic play, art 
work, and a bit of creative expres- 
sion as do those experiences which 
will be theirs as they go adventur- 
ing through November. 


RIDDLES IN RHYME 


ALETA ROBERTS SLATER 


What Children Do on the Farm 


I 


I hunt to find a long light pole 
And fasten on a hook. 

In my straw hat and overalls 
I hurry to the brook. 


I brought a can of worms for bait 
And sit upon the bank to wait. 
What am I doing? 

(Fishing) 


II 
First I rake the warm earth. 
Then I plant the seeds, 
Sprinkle well with water 
Then pull out the weeds. 
What am I doing? 
(Making a garden) 


III 
First I fill with water 
My small can with a spout, 
3ring it to my garden 
And slowly pour it out. 
What am I doing? 
(Watering a garden) 


IV 
Here is Jack with his twin sister 
Kate 
On a board across the barnyard 
gate. 


Kate sits on one end; Jack on the 
other. 

When Kate goes way up; then 
Jack will go Gown; 


High up in the air; then down to 
the ground. 
It is best to hold tightly, so they 
have found. 
What are they doing? 
(Playing Teeter Totter) 


I take a pail upon my arm, 
Perhaps I’ll take a basket 
And pick the ripest ones I find. 
Oh, now, must you ask it? 


If I must give a hint or two, 
Listen now, here’s one for you! 


My sister SAID a cake she’d bake 
But now instead she’ll make 
SHORT cake. 
What am I doing? 
(Picking berries) 


VI 
We stand up in our garden swing 
Just my brother Benny and I. 
First we go up; then we go down. 
What fun it is going so high! 
What are we doing? 
(Pumping a swing) 


VII 
I'll bridle him and saddle him 
And get ready for a ride. 
Do you think I will enjoy it? 
I will not know ’til I’ve tried. 
What am I going to do? 
(Ride a horse or pony) 
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Kotta Missie of Surinam 


the big towns in. South 
America,” Billie said, “seem to be 
on rivers.”’ She stood with her 
brother Garry in the palm-fringed 
lane across from the dock of the 
Royal Netherlands Line in Para- 
maribo. Beyond the dock the Suri- 
nam River rolled on towards the 
Caribbean Sea twenty miles 
north. 

“Well,” said Garry, “it’s a lot 
easier to travel by boat than to cut 
a railroad through all the jungles. 
Maybe that’s why all the settle- 
ments of importance are on the 
water.”” He paused and looked 
thoughtful. “Think of our own 
country a hundred years ago, be- 
fore the land was all cleared. 
Weren’t most of the bigger cities 
on rivers?” 

“Here comes Jan,” Billie said 
suddenly. “‘It must be lunch time.” 

Jan was a round faced lad, with 
tawny hair and blue eyes. He had 
lived in Dutch Guiana all his life. 
He greeted the two children with 
polite Dutch courtesy. 

“We will have our luncheon at 
the Palace Hotel,” he said. “It is 
right by Government Square. 
After luncheon, there will be drill- 
ing by the troops.” 

He looked soberly at the river, 
then his face lightened and a smile 
grew on his lips. A lean, gray de- 
stroyer with the American flag 
whipping from her main gaff 
worked her way through the clut- 
ter of shipping on the river, on her 
way to the Caribbean Sea. Jan 
raised his hand in a respectful 
salute. 

“Your flag,” he said slowly, “is 
nice to see in Surinam. We were 
glad to see American troops move 
into our country. It made us 
happy to know the Germans and 
Japanese would not occupy this 
colony, as they did the East Indies 
and my homeland.” 

The three children walked slow- 
ly through the crowded streets. 
Billie and Garry found excitement 
at every hand. They thrilled at 
the sight of barefooted Javanese 
in their brilliant clothing—scarlet 
and green sarongs, and little jack- 
ets of batik. There were turbaned 
Hindus and their wives, who wore 
gold rings through their noses and 
jeweled anklets which jingled mu- 
sically as they walked. And walk- 
ing apart from the crowd were 
many Indians from the bush coun- 


GARALD LAGARD 


try, silent and suspicious and un- 
easy in town. It was these who 
interested Garry most. 

“What are they, Jan?” he whis- 
pered. ‘““They look very fierce.” 

Jan shrugged, then he said. 
“They are yery well behaved, and 
they will treat you kindly if you 
go into the bush. Of course,” he 
added, “they were not always like 
that. The Caribs were once canni- 
bals and went to war every time 
they felt like it, which was most 
of the time. And the Arowaks and 
Djukas used to do a lot of fighting. 


HEALTHY and HAPPY 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Children who 
Excel in school 

Are strong and healthy 

As a rule 


So if you’d like 
To be that way 
Here are directions 
To obey: 


Drink lots of milk 
Eat vegetables, too! 

Be sure you take 

Your time to chew! 


Play out of doors, 
And bathe each day. 

(You feel refreshed 

And clean that way.) 


Brush your teeth, 

And comb your 
At night, be sure 
You have fresh 


hair. 


alr. 


If you will follow 

These each day 
You’ll have more fun 
At work and play. 


But they are quite peaceful now. 
They have their own villages in 
the jungle, and they like to be let 
alone. And we let them alone.” 

Billie was staring with fascina- 
tion at a figure moving through 
the crowd. It was a large negro 
woman, with a heavy basket on 
her head. She walked slowly, with 
a graceful sway which kept the 
basket balanced perfectly. She 
was talking very loudly in a queer, 
outlandish English. Billie turned 
to Jan curiously. 

“Who is she?” Billie asked. 
“And who is she talking to?” 

Jan looked. Then he laughed 
and explained: ‘‘That is a Kotta 
Missie. You will see dozens of 


them on the streets of Parama- 


ribo. They are servants, street 
peddlers, washerwomen, and the 
like. Kotta Missie means “skirt 
girl.”’ They all dress alike and act 
alike. This one is talking to her- 
self. Sometimes they will do that 
for hours—argue and quarrel, and 
grow very angry with them- 
selves.” 

“Skirt girl is a good name for 
this one,” Billie said. ““Look at the 
size of the one she’s wearing!” 

“Yes,” Jan said. “Those skirts 
are always yards and yards 
around, and always white and 
starched as stiffly as the Kotta 
Missie can get them. See the flat 
head dress she wears? That helps 
to support the load she carries on 
her head. That Kotta Missie has 
had a quarrel with somebody. 
Kotta Missies always show their 
feelings by the way they tie the 
knots in their head dresses. This 
one has the knots up to show she 
is angry. When she is_ happy, 
which is most of the time, the 
knots will be tied another way.” 

“Oh!” cried Billie. “How 
funny !” 

“Listen!” Jan said suddenly. 
“Do you hear the noise on the next 
street? It sounds like a Kotta 
Missie wedding procession, 
Hurry, and we'll see.” 

The three broke into a trot, 
threading their way through the 
crowd as politely as possible. As 
they reached the next corner, they 
paused for breath. Garry pointed 
down the street and asked, “Is 
that it?” 

“It is nothing else,” Jan said 
with a laugh. “The bride and 
groom are out in front.” 

“They certainly seem happy,” 
Billie said. 

Indeed they did. The Kotta 
Missie was a huge woman, dressed 
in her best wedding finery. Her 
jacket was short and under it, in 
back, was a pillow-like pad which 
Jan called a famirt. This was used 
to give the bride the barrel-like 
figure which is the Kotta Missie 

idea of attractiveness. Over her 
broad shoulders trailed a shawl. 
The bridegroom was tall and thin, 
and he wore trousers with broad 
stripes, shoes of a canary yellow, 
and a high silk hat. There were 
eight best men, dressed just as the 
bridegroom was. The wedding 
party was trailed by negroes, 
Hindus, Malays and bush Indians, 
together with a generous number 
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of white people who had come to 
see the fun. 

Billie clapped her hands in de- 
light and shouted congratulations 
to the couple. The Kotta Missie 
saw her, paused and smiled hap- 
pily, The bridegroom raised his 
hat and bowed. Then the proces- 
sion moved on to the wedding 
feast. 

Jan looked at the procession. 
“You should see a Kotta Missie 
funeral,” he said. “That is, of 
course, a solemn occasion. But the 
crowd follows just the same. 

“In front of the procession 
comes the hired leader. He is all 
alone, walking slowly and smok- 


ing a big black cigar. The mourn- 
ers follow in a group, most of 
them dressed in white. But the 
men all wear high black silk hats. 
All the Kotta Missies are in the 
big white dresses, with their 
scarfs tied under their chins to 
show they are in mourning. You 
would hardly know it otherwise. 

“And then,” Jan continued, “‘at 
some point in the procession, 
everybody slows down, marks 
time for a moment, then scurries 
around a corner, up 4n alley, or 
turns right around and goes back 
the way he came. The mourners 
believe evil spirits follow funerals. 
sut the evil spirits always goina 
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straight line. So if the procession 
is able to dodge quickly enough, 
the evil spirits will get lost and go 
on without the funeral. It seems 
funny to us, but the Kotta Missies 
will get very angry if we try to 
tell them so.” 

“Say,” Garry said suddenly, 
“isn’t it past our lunch time? I’m 
getting awfully hungry.” 

“You’re always hungry,” Billie 
said. “Did you come to South 
America just to eat?” 

“Well,” Garry said, “the wed- 
cing procession did give me an 
appetite. Didn’t you see the big 
wedding cake one of the Kotta 
Missies carried on her head?” 


The Rhythm Band 


l HIS is a simplified method 
of teaching the rhythm band in 
second grade. A band of thirty- 
six pieces includes triangles, tam- 
bourines, bells, xylophones, sticks, 
and two sets of cymbals. 

As each instrument is shown 
and demonstrated, several groups 
of children play through a fa- 
miliar primary-grade melody of 
three-four time, having eight 
measures. Sometimes, we count 
the measures audibly with the 
piano accompaniment, and at oth- 
er times we “think” them, using 
the cymbal tap or crash on the 
eighth measure. 

A waltz tune, several pages in 
length and not too difficult, is se- 
lected and divided into phrases of 
eight measures each. Beginning 
with the triangles, each instru- 
ment plays eight measures, then, 
all join together on the last eight 
or sixteen, beginning softly and 
finishing with a slightly increased 
volume. For variation, triangles 
and xylophones or tambourines 
and bells may play together with 
a cymbal tap or crash accenting 
the eighth measure. The children 
often suggest pleasing combina- 
tions after they have listened to 
the band. 

A few directions for playing the 
instrument may be helpful. The 
triangle is held in the left hand, 
by a string or strap, as close to 
the instrument as possible with- 
out touching the metal, and the 
striker is held in the right hand. 
The cymbal tappers follow the 
same procedure. For the crash, 
two cymbals are used with con- 
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Second Grade children at Park- 


side School, 
cave sides facing each other. The 
right-hand cymbal is held about 
level with the chin, and the left- 
hand one is held at waist level. 
The cymbal crash takes place as 
they pass each other about level 
with the chest. Both triangle play- 
ers and cymbal players stand 
while they play. 

Children playing the sticks are 
seated on the floor or at their 
desks. The pair of sticks tap the 
floor, and then cross each other 
twice (right over left, then, left 
over right). Players of the xylo- 
phones are seated and, if possible, 
the instruments are placed on 
small tables or low benches. 

The tambourine is held in the 
right hand with fingers over the 


Chicago, 


Illinois 


rim. The hands are brought to- 
gether and the knuckles of the 
left hand sharply tap the instru- 
ment. Counts two and three of the 
measure are light shakes of the 
tambourine, as the arms swing 
slightly outward. The bells may be 
played with the same arm swing 
—one accented shake followed by 
two lighter ones. 

During the practice periods, a 
leader usually develops — some 
child having poise and confidence 
enough to lead the group and 
count aloud when necessary. With 
flags flying, and red, white, and 
blue paper hats and little capes on 
the children, the rhythm band is 
a very effective number on the 
school assembly program. 
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Hallowe’en Night 


A Play for Primary Grades 
HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


TIME: 7 p.m. Hallowe’en night. 
CHARACTERS: MAY, TOM; pupils 
for ghost, bad witch, bat, two pu- 
pils carrying Jack-O’-Lanterns, 
good witch, and attendants if de- 
sired, 
SETTING: Living room in the home 
of May and Tom. Before the cur- 
tain opens, loud squeaks, rattling 
of tin, etc., are heard back-stage. 
Curtain opens to find May and 
Tom peeping from behind chairs. 
MAY (nervously) : 
What was that? 
TOM (coming 
chair, bravely) : 
Oh, nothing to be afraid of. Just 
some Hallowe’en ghosts, I guess. 
(The noise is heard again and 
Tom runs behind the chair again.) 
MAY: 
Ha! Ha! Nothing to be afraid of. 
You're afraid! 
(Both children come out and sit 
on the chairs. Ghost goes ‘“Woo- 
00-00-00” back stage, then enters 
and recites :) 
Woo-o00-00, I am the ghost that 
goes creeping around 
And scares the people all over 
town; 
Woo-00-00, I am the ghost that 
could very soon 
Fly way up past the man-in-the- 
moon. 
(“Me-o-w” is heard back stage, 
then the cat comes on stage and 
recites :) 
I am the cat who can fluff my tail 
When I see this ghost from an old 
fence rail; 
I’m a Hallowe’en cat; I yell 
*“Me-o-w”’ 
Ghost, don’t you move or 
sure have a row. 
(Tin rattles back stage; witch en- 
ters and recites :) 
I am the witch with the tall black 
hat 
Who isn’t afraid of this ghost or 
cat; 
On my broomstick I can travel far 
(rides around) 
And get around faster than air- 
plane or car. 
TOM: 
You didn’t scare us, I bet we can 
guess who you are. 
I bet the cat is (real name), and 
the witch is (real name) but I 
can’t guess the ghost. 
TOM: 
I bet it’s (real name). 


from behind 


we'll 


(All three unmask and say, “You 


are right.’’) 


(Noise back stage and batenters:) 
I’m a bat, a big, black bat; 


I will swoop down on a cat, 


I am not afraid to boast 

That I’m not afraid of any ghost. 
MAY: 

You’re (real name). You’re not 

a bat. You thought we’d be afraid 

of you. 

(Bat unmasks and all the children 

laugh.) 

(Two children enter with pump- 

kin Jack-O’-Lanterns and recite:) 
FIRST CHILD: 

See my little pumpkin’s face 

Jolly, fat and round; 

I think that my pumpkin’s face 

Is the nicest one in town. 
SECOND CHILD: 

My poor pumpkin is quite sad 

She cannot smile for you; 

She had to leave the pumpkin 
patch 


And so she is quite blue. 
(Both): 

Have you folks ever seen 

Two nicer pumpkins on Hal- 
lowe’en ? 
THE GHOST: 


We tried to scare you but couldn't. 
THE CAT: 
Get your costumes on and go with 
us to the next house. 
MAY: 
All right, Tom, get our costumes. 
(Tom goes off stage and brings 
back costumes.) 
TOM: 
We plan to be ghosts, too. 
(The children help May and Tom 
put on their costumes.) 
(Others mask again. When they 
are ready to leave, a child enters 
dressed in white with a white tall 
witch hat on.) 
All on stage (surprised) : 
Who are you? 
THE GOOD WITCH (recites) : 
I am the good witch, 
I’m very good, you see 
I keep you from doing wrong 
Have you ever heard of me? 
Don’t mark windows; don’t soap 
‘ars, 
Leave people’s homes alone. 
Remember this: “Treat every 
house 
Like it is your very own.” 
(Good witch exits) : 
MAY: 
Let’s all remember the good witch. 
What she says is true. 
ToM: 
We won’t bother things around 
that do not belong to us. Hallow- 
e’en is for fun and not destruction. 
(All on stage:) 
Yes, we will all remember the 
good witch. 
MAY: 
Let’s sing the Hallowe’en song we 
learned at school today before we 
leave. 
(They sing the song in THE IN- 
STRUCTOR for October, 1939) 
(Curtain as Song is ended.) 
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FOR OCTOBER FUN 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Up through the air Stop—look and listen— 

Witches are flying Something’s astir 

Out of the windows Pumpkins are grinning 

Goblins are spying Black cats apurr 

Grey bats are circling Weird cries surround us 

Into the moon Strange sights are seen 

Corn shocks are strumming Come to our party 

A rustling tune Tonight’s Hallowe’en. 

Here are some interesting things to try out on your Hallowe’en guests: 

A witch that rides—Cut a witch riding a broom out of stiff black cardboard or 
paper. Paste on the face. Insert a string in the top (x) and suspend from ceiling 
or high support. Set an electric fan out of sight, on the same level, and within a 
certain distance of witch and turn on. A fan with slow speed or revolving fan is 
more successful. (Gage distance to get best effects.) The witch will fly gaily about. 


A Brownie that dances—Cut out pattern of brownie and paste on the face. Fold 
crepe paper as illustrated for arms and legs. Paste to body. Add hands and feet. 
The brownie’s cap and coat may be bright colors. Attach string and suspend in 
air. Use fan to secure motion (as illustrated in witch directions). Brownie will 
dance. 
Black Cat that glares—Cut out a big black cat similar to one illustrated. Pin on 
a large curtain in which two round holes have been cut directly back of cat’s eyes. 
Cat’s eyes are cut out and green tissue paper pasted on. Some one behind the cur- 
tain turns a light bulb or flash light on and off. The cat will blink. Other faces may 
be worked out and also pasted on the curtain, as witch’s head, brownie’s head, 
skeleton, etc. 

FOR AMUSEMENT 
A pumpkin roll—A pumpkin roll or apple roll will prove popular. Very small 
pumpkins or apples are placed in a row on the floor and contestants with arms 
folded behind them must crawl on floor pushing the pumpkin over the goal line 
with their noses. The winner may be given a prize. 
Puzzle wit—Give each guest a pencil and paper. In two minutes have him write 
all the words he can think of that rhyme with fright. The most words win. 


Sing a Song of Hallowe’en 
(Small children will love this game) 

Ghost sits in circle with children and chants the following verse as children act 
it out. Children take turns. 

One child is spook in pantry (sits inside circle at one side) 

One child is elf in attic (sits inside circle at one end) 

One child is witch (sits in center of circle with eyes blindfolded or hidden) 

Children sitting in circle are black cats in kettle. Children bend over until heads 
touch floor as ghost chants. 


Sing a song of Hallowe’en The elf is in the attic 
A kettle full of fun Tumbling down the stairs 


Four and twenty black cats 
When the day is done 

Now the pot is opened 
The cats begin to mew 


(Children raise heads and loudly mew) 


Isn’t that a funny thing 
For pussy cats to do? 
DZ The spook is in the pantry 
Counting out his wares 
N r (Child who is spook counts to ten 


) 


(Child who is elf rolls, somersaults or 
tumbles across floor) 


The witch is in the dark cave 
Crying out “Boo” 


(Witch calls out “Boo”) 


Along comes a screech owl 
And guess who’s who. 


(Child flies up behind witch and calls 
out “Whoo! Whoo!” Witch guesses 
name of child.) 
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EASY TO MAKE 
MASKS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Here are some masks—simple in design and easy 
to make. 
Fold paper and draw a half circle as shown in illus- 


tration 5. Add ears, hat, whiskers, etc., and cut out. 


Insert cord in holes on each side of mask for tying 
on head. Black paper is desirable for cat and witch. 
Brown paper suits the brownie and orange is real 
pumpkin color. Features may be added if desired. 
White crayola being used on black. Black crayola on 
brownie and pumpkin. Illustration 5 shows how to 
make cat face. 
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October Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


N OW that we have tripped 
all through South America with 
our illustrated maps, we end up 
with a visit to the Guianas. The 
name Guiana means land of many 
waters. They are the “hangover 
settlements” of European powers, 
dating back to the time when they 
sought to claim part of the south- 
ern continent. They have been the 
object of conflict between Eng- 
land, France and Holland, 

Look at a map of South Ameri- 
ca for their exact location. Then 
study the detail map in the maga- 
zine, to see what rivers flow 
through the land, and how they 
rise in the mountains that form 
a natural boundary for a short 
distance in from the sea. Then 
they are broken by rapids and 
waterfalls. The rivers are the only 
means of transportation and 
travel into the interior. The jun- 
gles of the Guianas are very 
dense. 


British, Dutch and French Guiana 
(Pages 32-33) 

Tint the area of British, Dutch 
and French Guiana in three dif- 
ferent light colors to make their 
study more clear. British Guiana 
is a little larger than our state of 
Minnesota, with a population less 
than Vermont (341,237). Some 
of our American cities have a 
larger population than this. 

French Guiana is a little larger 
than the state of Maine, with a 
population of 37,005, and Dutch 
Guiana is a little larger than 
Arkansas with a population of 
117,980. 

British Guiana has countless 
waterfalls and cataracts in its 
many rivers. Where the rivers 
flow smoothly they are deep, but 


where rocks obstruct their pas-. 


sage they broaden out into an im- 
mense width of wild, shallow 
rapids. 

See how many large waterfalls 
are indicated on the map of Brit- 
ish Guiana. These are all very 
beautiful in their tropical setting. 
The banks of the rivers are lined 
with luxuriant growth of trees, 
ferns and flowering plants. Many 
kinds of orchids grow here; also 
many kinds of brilliant aquatic 
plants add color to the rocks and 
banks of the streams. Their per- 
fume attracts bright butterflies. 
Here in this jungle land are also 
many brightly colored birds and 


many wild animals and reptiles. 

The vegetation and animal life 
of Dutch and French Guiana 
streams is the same. British Gui- 
ana is perhaps the most developed 
of the three countries. Dutch Gui- 
ana is the most healthful. French 
Guiana is the most backward. It 
does not even claim a railroad, 
and has few roads. 

All three Guianas are developed 
mostly along the coast line. Agri- 
culture has been promoted for a 
distance of thirty miles inland, 
and along the mouth of the largest 
streams. The soil is rich and fer- 
tile. Many plantations are drained 
by canals. Alligators are often 
seen in these canals. The interior 
is made up of grassy plains backed 
by hills and mountain ranges cov- 
ered with dense forests. These 
jungle forests are inhabited by 
native Indians, with here and 
there a camp where white men are 
digging for gold or washing the 
sands for diamonds. 

The Guianas raise and export 
tropical fruits and other products. 
See the picture map, pages 32-33. 
This shows very quickly what is 
grown and where it is produced. 
The undeveloped and unexplored 
hinterland of these three countries 
holds boundless possibilities. 

The tropical climate of the Gui- 
anas is cooled by the trade winds 
which blow from the north-east. 
However the interior is oppressive 
with its humid air. There are two 
dry and two rainy seasons in the 
year. 

The population of the Guianas 
is very mixed. The native Indians 
represent but a small proportion 
of the total. 

There are many Hindoos (im- 
ported in the years about 1850). 
Chinese and Japanese add to the 
mixture. Then there are the Ne- 
groes, the descendants of former 
slaves. A small portion are the 
Europeans. 

Georgetown and Paramaribo 
are attractive cities with pleasant 
dwellings, modern schools and 
business establishments. They 
have attractive streets and boule- 
vards. Homes are surrounded by 
lovely gardens. The parks and bo- 
tanical gardens are famous. Very 
beautiful are the Victoria regia 
water-lilies that grow in the parks 
and in the lagoons and canals. 
Their leaves measure four to five 
feet in diameter. 
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Calendar 
(Page 11) 
Here we see what the house of 
a Bush-Negro looks like. The jun- 
gle is dark with the shade of 
palms and many kinds of beauti- 
ful trees. Beautiful orchids and 
other flowers grow here. Birds of 
gay plumage live in the jungle. 
The little boy holds a pineapple. 
The pineapple is a native of the 
Americas. It has been introduced 
to many other places and cultivat- 
ed very successfully. 


Market Scene in Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana 
(Page 34) 

Make a list of all the different 
kinds of fruits and vegetables one 
might find on the market in Para- 
maribo. These women are selling 
their wares along the street curb- 
ing. They are native, dark com- 
plexioned women. Their attire is 
very gay in color. Can you paint 
a poster depicting some interest- 
ing fact concerning The Guianas? 


Potato Printing 
(Page 36) 

This is such an easy and inex- 
pensive way of decorating station- 
ery, program covers, etc. See how 
the envelope and note paper have 
been decorated. There are so many 
other arrangements that can be 
made of printed units, with hand 
drawn lines added. The latter can 
be straight lines. The wavy lines 
are easier to make. For printing 
the three units as on the enve- 
lope, print the center one first, 
then the top and bottom ones. This 
leaves an equal space between, 
which can be filled with one or 
two wavy lines. Dots can be add- 
ed, as were the whiskers and pu- 
pils of the eyes on the black-cat— 
X. See how the design fills the en- 
tire space of the square—Y. 

Cut a cube of potato, the face 
of which is smooth and the re- 
quired size for your design. Sketch 
the design on lightly with a soft 
pencil. With a small kitchen knife, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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BRITISH, DUTCH and FRENCH GUIANA Louise D. Tessin 
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NORTH-EAST TRADE WINDS 
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HALLOWEEN IS THE SUBJECT 


Louise D. Tessin 


CUT FOUR OR FIVE 
UNITS AT A TIME ORANGE C ) 


A DESIGN MADE FROM AN ASSEMBLAGE OF CUT 
PAPER PARTS. TRACE WITH WHITE TISSUE PAPER. 
REPEAT ON LARGE SHEET AND PAINT. ( EYES, NOSE 
AND MOUTH MAY BE A DEEP RED-VIOLET. ) THE 


RACKGROUND MAY BE WHITE OR BLACK, OR 
ALTERNATE. 


A SIMPLE DESIGN MAY BE REPEATED, OUTLINED IN BLACK 
WITH HEAVY PEN, BRUSH OR CRAYON. ADD COLORS. 
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October Art Suggestions—from page 30 


cut around all parts, about one 
sixteenth of an inch deep. Cut 
away all parts of the background 
that are not to be printed. 

Plan the design for two or 
three colors. Use transparent or 
poster colors for printing. Apply 
each color with an individual paint 
brush. Repaint after each print- 
ing. Wavy lines were made with 
a heavy Esterbrook or Speedball 
pen. Use colored ink. A light guide 
ine should be drawn for making 
the wavy lines. 


Hallowe’en Is the Subject 
(Page 35) 

Here is another surface pattern 
problem, using pictorial motifs 
for the repeats. Or the suggestion 
may be carried out for borders 
and other lessons at this time. 

A. A simple scene done with a 
heavy pen. This may be repeated 
upon a 9x9 inch paper ruled into 
three inch squares. The house may 
be tinted light violet on the short 
end, roof red, grass green, and on 
alternate squares the moon is yel- 
low, then orange, while the sky is 
orange and then yellow. 

B. Draw two different pumpkin 
designs, using stems and leaves to 
fill the background. Trace them al- 
ternately upon white paper. Out- 
line with a heavy pen. Paint back- 
grounds yellow with orange pump- 
kin, and orange with a yellow 
pumpkin. Use dark and light 
greens for stems and leaves. 

C. Creating a design with cut- 
paper material, shifted into a 


pleasing position and pasted into 
place upon a three-inch square, 
can start you off on a brand new 
creation to repeat for an all-over 
pattern. 

D. This shows the steps in cre- 
ating an excellent black-and-white 
design from a simple motif, as— 
X. Draw an owl, a cat or a pump- 
kin first, then break the back- 
ground into a black and a white 
area. Finish by putting white de- 
tails on the black portion, and 
black details on the white section. 
Trace upon the 9x9 inch paper 
and paint. The scheme may be or- 
ange and yellow instead of black 
and white, or any other combina- 
tion. 

Motifs as A, B and C, can easily 
be cut on linoleum blocks for 
printing covers for booklets or 
programs. Hand coloring can be 
added. 

X. Simple motifs may be cut 
and pasted into the squares for an 
all-over pattern. Cut a multiple of 
five for one set of squares, and 
then a multiple of four for the re- 
maining squares. The parts may 
all be cut from black paper to 
make a silhouette effect. Plan on 
two different arrangements so the 
alternate squares will vary. The 
dividing lines between the squares 
may be ruled in crayon or soft pen- 
cil. For best results, fill the 
squares to the very edges. 

Create a design of your own. 
Use suggestions of colored confet- 
ti, paper streamers and stars for 
balance on background. 


Cut-Paper All-Over Patterns 
(Page 37) 

As a quick method of producing 
effective results, and one that in- 
spires creative work, cut-paper is 
perhaps the best medium to use. 
The illustrations show some of 
the designs that have been worked 
out in this manner. 

The work is done on white, 
black or tinted paper 9x9 inches 
square, ruled into’ three-inch 
squares. Upon these, the pupils 
paste squares, triangles, circles or 
other geometric forms of cut pa- 
per. They may be mounted one 
upon the other. When using forms 
that are cut into segments, it is 
best to do the cutting on all at one 
time, so the parts will fit together 
neatly on the finished work, x, y, z. 

Various colors may be used, but 
an especially attractive effect is 
obtained when using tints and 
shades of one color. The finished 
work should be pressed flat under 
a heavy weight so it will dry 
smoothly. The white or black pa- 
per may be retained as part of the 
color scheme. 


Song “Autumn” 
(Page 39) 

Autumn time is here again, and 
so we sing about autumn. Can 
you write an article about autumn, 
why it is different from all the 
other seasons, about harvests, mi- 
gration of birds, and perhaps 
about autumn in other countries 
and the months of the year it oc- 
curs? 
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SKUNK 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


“My name is SKUNK, 


I am black and white, 
I search for my food, 
When it is night: 


I’m fond of bugs, 
And ants, and flies, 

I work from sunset 
*Til sunrise: 


Sometimes I’m sad 
When people say, 


‘HERE COMES A SKUNK, 


GET OUT OF THE WAY’— 


Then one runs here, 
And one runs there, 
It’s a puzzle to me 
I do de-clare: 


And then they watch me 
From a-far, 


‘Oh!—what a beau-ti-ful 


Skunk you are.’ ” 


Verses 1, 2—Characteristics 
> 


3, 4—Misunderstanding 
5—Appreciation for beauty 
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FLIGHT. 


BEES IN THE CLO-VER AND BIRDS ON THE 


PEACE-FUL THE MEAD-OWS IN COL-ORS SUB-LIME , HAR-VEST A-BUN-DANT IN SWEET AU-TUMN TIME . 


THE LIGHT 


THE SHAD-OWS AND MELLOW 


PUR-PLE 


REFRAIN 


-TUMN , THE BRIGHT GOLD-EN COL-OR ON HILL SIDE AND DELL , 


| LOVE THE AU-TUMN, THE SOFT GEN-TLE AU 


RETARD 


ET AND BIRDS IN THE THICK-ET, OH, SOON THEY WILL LEAVE AND | WISH THEM FARE-WELL. 
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HALLOWEEN CUT PAPER POSTER Agnes C. Wonson 


Cx eee Ge whine Car: 

the Tree so hioh! 

Ogren seen at Matlowe'en 
Wiiches in the y 
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Sarah Rehtus 


ARRANGED IN A 


GROUP OF THREE, 
THESE ShieS witt 
MAKE &A POSTER 
oF COLUMBUS’ 
TRIP TO AMERICA. 


AS THE NORSEMEN 
ARE CREDITED wirtH 
DISCOVERING AMERICA 
FIRST, THEIR: PS 
MAY ALSO BE OF 
INTEREST. THE 
SILHOUETTE 1S 
ATTRACTIVE OWN 

A COLORED 
BACKGRODUND. 


ANIKING SHIP 
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INDIAN SCENE Sarah Rehtus 
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MAKE 
CLOTHES 
BRIGHT, 
INDIAN 
COLORS. 


TO MAKE FIGURES STAND 
FOLD BOTTOM TABS BACK, 
AND SIDE TABS FORWARD. 


MAKE GCTHER FIGURES TO COMPLETE 
A FAMILY GROUP. 


“RED FEATHERS " 


ZS 
Zp | 
AC’ | 
| 
=A MOONBEAM 
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Sarah Rehtus 


EVERGREEN TWwies 


STUCK IwSIDE 
SPOOLS = 


MAKE Wes 4 


) 
ARRANGE SEVERAL Fl 
TEEPEES AS B 


BACKGROUND A 
FOR AN INDIAN 
SCENE . 


INDIAN @ND 

BNIMAL FIGURES 

MAY BE 

PLACED 

IN THE 

FOREGROUND. 


FOLD Own DOTTED LINES. S 


A 
TEEPEE 
MAY 

BE 

TAN, TO 


REPRESENT / 
SKINS, 
WITH 


“A 


BRIGHTLY 
COLORED 


DESIGNS. 


PasTe TAGS 


TO UNDER DESIGNS 


SIDE OF ON TEEPEES 
OTHER EDGE MAY BE STORIES 
TO MAKE 


BY PICTURES. 
TEEPEE STAND. 


TAB 


_- 
J | 
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THE INCHIES EXPLAIN THE WATER FAUCET Margaretta Harmon 


Water cant pass 
here when the 


This hole turns 
when we turn 


Now see what happens 
when the handle turns. 


Mtarmon 


this off _— OFF 
to see | 
inside Hi 
| 
i 
d 
w 
Water runs through 
hole) 
| And comes d 
out here / 
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GRELIAS GREEDY CGOOSE 
ivec on She hada 


pet named Muffin anda pet] FArnamed 
Miranda. 


(* Fron a pretty white goose but she 


had one very bad habit - she was greedy! Yes,(« Awas so greedy 
that she not only gobbled her own dinner but she gobbled half of “ 


dinner,too! This made poor NS very unhappy. £3 vs unhappy 


too and wished that (* F hod better manners. 

One day after/* Ahad eaten her EEF and half of NS 's 
dinner,she looked around for more. She looked through the fill 
and saw some eating their meal of milk, and Greedy 
(“* Pretched just as far as she could between the HEHF,, until she 
reached the She ate and ate. Soon the dinner was 
all gone,too! to pull herself back through the 
but alas! -she had eaten so much that she ~ Hee not move. Greedy 


(*Arwas fastened tightly right between those (HEH 


But SOW (*Fand began to bark. and 
to th it d felt ry for oor 
ran to e OO. "jan elt very sorry 


They pulled and pulled ait soon was free again. 


But («3 was SO ashamed that she NEVER gobbled up NS ‘s 
dinner again. No,she never even GOBBLED again - but everafter 
{+> ate her with the very best of manners! 

— by Helery 
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Quailie 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Oune, the hen plover, 
held warm wings over her nest. 
This nest was just a grassy hollow 
place in the ground. But in it lay 
four pale brown eggs speckled 
with darker brown. To her, these 
eggs were the most precious 
things in life. She must keep them 
warm and hidden till the chicks 
hatched. But the grasses waved 
tall above it, hiding the nest from 
prowling farm dogs. And her own 
feathers matched the brown of 
last year’s leaves and the flecks of 
sunlight that dotted the grass 
lands. 

Somewhere on the hill beyond, 
Quailie’s mate hunted, long- 
legged, through the tall meadow 
grasses. His sweet trill echoed 
across the sun-warmed fields. 
That song told her it was a joyous 
thing to live in a land where the 
law protected them from men 
with guns. Quailie, too, would 
have raised her voice in thanks- 
giving. But she could hear some 
strange creature coming over the 
hilltop, and her heart beat faster 
at the sound. 

Last year, when the goldenrod 
yellowed the meadows, and the 
nights turned cold, Quailie had 
found her young wings strong 
enough for her to join the feath- 


ered flocks in their migration. And 
they had flown ever farther south- 
ward, till at last they came to the 
tall grasses of the pampas in 
South America. There, our sum- 
mer is their winter, and the pam- 
pas has warm weather at Christ- 
mas time. And migrating birds fly 
back and forth each year, return- 
ing to North America when spring 
comes. But down on the pampas, 
men with guns hunt plover with- 
out mercy, so that some day there 
may be none left. Quailie had seen 
all of her own family shot. But 
some way she and her mate had 
managed to escape the guns. And 
now they were trying to guard 
their nest in the prairie grass. Day 
and night they watched to see that 
no harm came to the spotted eggs. 
3ut here was some noisy creature 
trampling through the tall grass, 
and he seemed huge to Quailie. 
He was just a boy with a Kodak. 
But Quailie’s mate trilled a ring- 
ing alarm that was full of fear, 
though the sound came as sweet 
as the song of the tree toad. 
Quailie knew what she must do, 
though it took courage. Perhaps 
—just perhaps—if the boy could 
be made to look somewhere else, 
he wouldn’t find the nest! So 
Quailie, slim and long-legged for a 
bird, ran across the open meadow 
where the grass was_ shorter, 
while the boy watched her. When 
her mate joined her, they rose and 
flew around and around overhead, 
calling the boy’s attention with 
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their rolling cry. And as they had 
hoped, the boy followed for a little 
way. 

But then he turned back and 
searched in the tall grass clump 
where he had first seen her. When 
he stood exactly above the tall 
stems that hid the nest, he stooped 
and looked for several minutes, 
but he did not touch the eggs. Then 
Quailie saw him lie down behind a 
bush with the black box that was 
his Kodak. Its glass eye winked in 
the sunlight. And he lay so still 
that she could not tell for sure if 
he was still there. Well, her eggs 
must not be allowed to chill, or the 
chicks in them might never live to 
peck their way out of their shells. 
She must get back to them. She 
must take a chance on the boy, and 
the winking eve of the strange 
black box. 

With her gentle heart beating 
fast, she flew down and walked 
forward, only a few steps at a 
time. And between steps she 
stopped and craned her long neck, 
peering this way and that so as to 
see out of first one eye and then 
the other. But she could see only a 
quiet bump on the grotnd that 
might or might not be the boy, for 
he made no sound. She would play 
safe, though. Bending her long 
legs till her body was close to the 
ground, she crept back through 
the tall grasses till she reached her 
nest. The eggs were as they had 
been when she left them. 

Now she raised her head to peer 
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at the strange bright spot that 
was the lens of the Kodak, for this 
was a thing she could not under- 
stand. 

Suddenly, Click! the sound of 
the Kodak made her tremble. But 
after that the boy just went away 
softly, taking his black box with 
him. And again all was peaceful 
on the upland meadow. 


a shifted herself to a 
more comfortable position in the 
saddle. But the new position was 
only comfortable for a moment. 
She made a face and stood in her 
stirrups. The burro moved along 
the dry desert wash, flopping his 
big ears and bobbing his head and 
jingling the bridle rings and not 
caring in the least for Sally’s dis- 
comfort. At last she sighed, then 
asked, “How are you _ doing, 
Robin?” 

Robin grunted, “All right, I 
guess. But this saddle is a lot 
harder than it was an hour ago.” 
He nudged his burro with a knee. 
“Get along, Boulder!” 

“Boulder?” Sally questioned. “I 
thought you named him Kit?” 

“Boulder’s a better name,” her 
twin said gloomily. “He’s just like 
a boulder to sit on. I wish dad had 
never bought burros for us,” he 
groaned. 

The two Cahuilla Indians, Two 
Hawks Johnny, and his son Hap- 
py Dog, who were walking ahead, 
stopped and turned around. Their 
dark faces wrinkled in smiles. 

“You had better walk a ways,” 
said Two Hawks Johnny. “Your 
first day’s ride has been a long 
one. Your cabin is not far away 
now.” 

The twins scrambled to the 
ground and stretched painfully. 
Sally sat down on a rock and 
looked at Rambler her burro. 
Rambler looked back at her and 
opened his mouth and brayed. 
Sally frowned. Then she said, ““Do 
you suppose he’s making fun of 
me? Bra-a-a, yourself!” she 
mocked. 

Robin and the Indians laughed. 
Then Happy Dog said kindly, 
“Sally, don’t sit too long. You’ll 
stiffen up, and then you won’t be 
able to either walk or ride. Be- 
sides, you’re sitting right in the 
middle of a neotoma’s front yard.” 

“What’s a neotoma?’ Sally 
asked with little or no interest. 


In a few days her chicks began 
to peck, peck, working with their 
baby beaks inside their shells. And 
soon four fat brown fellows were 
out of their shells and drying their 
pin feathers in the sun. Not long 
after, Quailie turned her back on 
the nest, with its litter of broken 
egg shells, and calling her little 
ones, led them through the mead- 


Neotoma and the Spiny Mouse 


GARALD LAGARD 


““A pack rat,” Happy Dog re- 
plied. ““He’s—” But Sally gave a 
shriek and sprang to her feet and 
back onto the burro. Happy Dog’s 
face went blank with surprise. 
‘“‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“A pack rat won’t hurt you. He’s 
the most harmless thing on the 
desert.” 

“Ugh!” Sally gasped. “A rat! 
An old rat! I don’t like rats.” 

“But a neotoma isn’t like other 
rats,’ Two Hawks Johnny ex- 
plained patiently. “He’s a very 
friendly little fellow.” 

“Sally,” Robin said, “don’t you 
remember about trade rats? How 
they carry away little things, and 
then leave other things in trade 
for them?” 

“T suppose so,” said Sally. “But 
they’re still rats.”’ 

Happy Dog laughed. “Sally,” 
he said, “it’s just about time for 
the little neotoma to come out of 
his burrow. He comes out when 
it’s nearly dark. Let’s go back a 
little way from his yard and 
watch for him.” 

“Well,” Sally said doubtfully, 
“all right. But I’m going to stay 
on my burro. But how do you 
know this is a neotoma’s front 
yard? And is that an Indian name 
for him?” 

Happy Dog shook his head at 
the last question. ‘“Neotoma 
sounds like good Indian, but it’s 
the name science gave him. I 
learned it in school.” 

He squatted and _ pointed. 
“Look,” he said, and Sally and 
Robin saw many joints of cholla 
cactus matted into a sort of car- 
pet that covered the approach to a 
tiny tunnel into the side of the 
draw. Only a narrow pathway led 
through the vicious spines which 
were heaped two feet high. “A 
neotoma did that,’”’ Happy Dog ex- 
plained. ‘“‘And just how he did it 
puzzles everybody. The cholla is 
so sharp and hard to handle that 
few animals will dare to come 
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OW grasses to a new hiding place. 
She would have a great deal to 
teach them before October. She 
would teach them how to stay 
safely hidden when men were 
near. For when the nights grew 
cool, they would again join some 
flock of upland plover and all to- 
gether they would fly south for 
the winter. 


near it. Yet the little neotoma car- 
ried it here and arranged it to pro- 
tect his home and family from 
coyotes, skunks, foxes or bob-cats 
who like neotomas for dinner. Not 
one of those animals will follow 
a pack rat into his front yard. 
They know better.” 

Robin said, “I know what it’s 
like. I got into some the other 
day. I think I still have a million 
or two needles in my legs.” 

“What is the nest like inside?” 
Sally asked. 

“It’s a network of burrows. 
Some are used to store food— 
seeds and grasses, and dried ber- 
ries—and others are used as bed- 
rooms. And every burrow is just 
as clean and tidy as your own 
house,” Happy Dog replied. 

“You know,” Sally said, “the 
neotoma doesn’t sound so _ bad, 
after all.” 

“Shush!” Two Hawks Johnny 
hissed. “‘Be very still! He’s com- 
ing out.” 

There was a movement at the 
entrance to the tunnel, and 
two beady eyes and a twitching 
nose appeared. For a moment the 
trade rat peered about carefully. 
Then he came out and cocked his 
round ears and wriggled his whis- 
kers. If he saw his human visitors 
he paid no attention to them. Then 
he came down the pathway 
through the cholla. He investigat- 
ed some small object, then seized 
it in his teeth and scampered 
down the draw and out of sight. 

“Oh,” Sally squealed happily, 
‘he’s cute! He looks something 
like a baby rabbit.” 

“T thought you’d like the neo- 
toma,” said Happy Dog. 

“T do!” Sally cried with enthu- 
siasm. “Does he really trade 
things?” 

Two Hawks Johnny laughed. 
Then he said, “Wait until you’ve 
been in your cabin long enough for 
him to get acquainted with you. 
Then you will find things gone and 
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other things in their places. Neo- 
toma is pretty tame and will take 
a bread crust from right under 
your nose, and a bright spoon 
from beside your plate. You'll 
have to keep things locked in cup- 
boards. Of course, it seems fair 
enough to a neotoma. He always 
gives something in return for 
what he takes. But your mother 
wouldn’t appreciate a dry bone, 
or a pebble for one of her silver 
spoons.” 

“Even the desert mice are not 
like those in the city,” Happy Dog 
said. ““‘Have you seen the little 
spiny mice? They come out at 
night to clean up your camp.” 

“What do you mean?’ Robin 
asked. 


“Just set your dirty dishes and 
pans out,” Happy Dog said, “‘and 
the little spiny mice will come 
from all over to clean them of 
every scrap of food and bit of 
grease. They are so tame they’ll 
run over your knees and take food 
from your fingers.” 

“But,” Sally asked doubtfully, 
“don’t you ever wash your 
dishes ?” 

The Indians laughed. “‘Sure, we 
wash dishes. But with the spiny 
mice around, we don’t need gar- 
bage cans.” 

“What do they look like?” Rob- 
in asked. 

“Like spiny mice,” Happy Dog 
replied, “Their hair sticks out like 
so many soft spines. And their 
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ears are round, and their noses 
very sharp and always moving. 
Their bodies are no longer than 
half your thumb. And their tails 
are longer than their bodies and 
are covered with soft hair, with 
a sort of brush on the tip like a 
paint brush. Spiny mice can jump 
several feet without half trying, 
and they throw their tails forward 
to balance themselves, then 
straighten them out again when 
they hit the ground.” 

Sally nudged her burro. ‘‘Gid- 
dap!” she cried. “I want to get 
home and feed the spiny mice.” 

Robin mounted his own burro 
with great care. 

“Giddap!’”’ he groaned. “I want 
to get home and feed Robin!” 


A Visit to An Ant House 


L was a summer afternoon 
and the old pasture was bathed in 
golden sunlight. Bob and Betty sat 
beside the Nature Man near a 
mound which had been construct- 
ed by ants. While the children 
watched closely, the Nature Man, 
with his little red shovel, removed 
the dirt from the top of the 
mound. 

Betty moved nearer. ““Are you 
sure that ants live here?’ she 
asked. “Are all mounds the homes 
of ants?” 

The Nature Man smiled. “Not 
all mounds are ant homes, Betty. 
However, I think that we shall 
find an ant colony here. Ha! Here 
is a cow!” 

“A cow! Where?” 
Bob. 

“Do you see this beetle?” asked 
the Nature Man, turning the lit- 
tle brown bug with his finger. 
“The ants often keep one of these 
little fellows in their home. The 
ant workers care for it and feed it, 
and receive from it a sweet fluid 
resembling honey.” 

“Do you mean that the beetle 
gives honey like a cow gives 
milk?” cried Betty in astonish- 
ment. 

“Exactly,” laughed the Nature 
Man. “They have other cows, too, 
which we call aphids. Perhaps we 
can find one on this little bush. 
Yes, here is one, and if here isn’t 
an ant doing his milking!” 

“Oh, let me see! Let me see!” 
cried both children at once. And 


demanded 


B. F. BISHOP 


sure enough, on a little bush near 
the mound was a small insect, and 
by it was an ant, stroking the in- 
sect with his antenna. 

“Look closely, children,” said 


the Nature Man. “This is some- 
thing you will not often see.” 

“Is that bush the ants’ barn?” 
asked Betty excitedly. “Is that 
where they milk their cows?” 

“That’s about it, I suppose,”’ 
laughed the Nature Man. “And 
now, let’s look for the ant family.” 

With the red shovel, the man 
removed more of the dirt, and 
there, on the brown earth, lay 
numbers of oblong, egg-shaped, 
white bodies. 

“Eggs!” exclaimed Bob. ““They 
are ant eggs, aren’t they?” 

Bob,’ said the Nature 
Man kindly. “These are not ant 
eggs. These are little cocoons of 
ants in the pupal stage. You 
couldn’t see the eggs if they were 
here, because they are so very 
small. A little worm-like thing, 
called larvae, hatch from the eggs. 
The ant nurses take care of this 
larvae, carrying them about from 
place to place in the nest.” 

“Do you mean that they carry 
the little larvae around? Why 
don’t they crawl like other 
larvae?’ asked Bob. 

“They have no legs,” said the 
Nature Man. 

“Do the nurses spin the cocoons 
for them?” asked Betty. 

“No,” smiled the Nature Man. 
“They spin their own cocoons.” 


“Oh, look!’ exclaimed Betty. 
“That ant has wings!” 

“Don’t be silly, Betty,” said her 
brother. “Who ever heard of an 
ant having wings?” 

“Oh, but they do, Bob,” said 
the Nature Man. “The male and 
female both have wings. Only the 
workers are wingless.” 

“Well, I never knew that be- 
fore,” said Bob. “‘Why don’t we 
see more winged ants?” 

“If you watch on some warm, 
sunny afternoon, you may see a 
swarm of winged ants. This is 
called “‘the flight of the males and 
females.” After the flight, the 
males die, and the females tear off 
their own wings, and look for a 
place to lay their eggs.” 

“Probably I have seen them and 
thought that they were flies,” said 
Bob thoughtfully. 

“Oh, look! There goes that one 
now!” exclaimed Betty. “‘And 
there comes another!” 

“Yes, the flight has begun,” 
said the Nature Man. “The work- 
ers will soon be out, and before 
many days this will be a busy 
place.” 

“How interesting nature is,” 
said Bob. “Always something 
wonderful is happening.” 

“T wish that more people could 
realize that Mother Nature’s book 
is the most interesting book ever 
written,” said the Nature Man, as 
he picked up his little red shovel, 
and walked away in search of 
more of Mother Nature’s wonders. 


Or 
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EBENEZER MARGUERITE GODE 


A maple leaf came drifting down 
And fell on Ebenezer’s nose 

As underneath the tree he lay 

This was no time to dream or doze 
For all the woodlands were aflame 
October carnival was here 

And hills and dales wore scarlet 
The gayest colors of the year 

The people in the nearby town 

Had stored their winter coal away 
To give them warmth and friendly cheer. 
Upon the first cold autumn day 

The harvest lore was gathered in 
The cribs and bins were bursting wide 
With all the bounty of the fields 
The farmer folk had tucked inside 
“Oh, Hum,” young Ebenezer yawned 
“IT must give up my forty winks” 
“For time is precious by the clock” 
“And there is much to do, methinks” 
“T’ll hie me off in double haste” 

“To radio my little friends” 

And thus our broadcasting begins 
And Ebenezer’s naptime ends. 


EBENEZER WANTS TO KNOW: 
What becomes of stars when day begins? 
Why is rain water soft? 
What does frost do to gardens? 
From what source do plants receive heat during 
What is a green house? 
Do evergreen trees ever shed their leaves? 
Why doesn’t the water in the ocean stagnate? 
Which is heavier—ice or water? 
From what fruit is cider made? 
To what season of the year does October belong? 
Name several kinds of nuts that grow in your locality. 
When are nuts ripe? 
In what states are nut farms found? 


A MUDDLE MIX—Can you straighten it out? 
do frost not flowers like 


Pick out the names of nuts from this list and tell how they grow. 
pecan carrot pistachio radish hazel 
apnle pear peanut filbert walnut 


cashew almond butternut hickory Prazil 
And name cthers. 
What is wrong with the following sentences? 
On the farm, cows are milked three times a day. 
Butter should be kept in a warm place. 
Dessert is the first course of a meal. 
Seven apples and five apples make eleven apples. 
TRUE and FALSE 
The following words describe a mountain. Some, true; some, false. 
A mountain is— 
tall level peaked 
Rocky colossal triangular 
rugged smooth pointed 


dwarfed 
round 


‘ Visit a green house Have a nutting party. 
Things to Visit a cider mill. Watch for frosts. 
The gong! And station I. F. O. 
Goes off the air until November 
The welcome month which always brings 
Thanksgiving—Don’t you remember? 


Signing off, EBENEZER COTTONTAII 
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Ox: morning Mrs. Goose 
came rushing along the street with 
her hat on one side and her skirt 
dragging. 

“What’s the matter now?”?”’ 
asked Three-Ducks, stopping in 
their tracks. 

“T think I left a ginger cake in 
the oven,” said Mrs. Goose, over 
her feather shoulder, “‘and if I did, 
it will burn. I must rush!” 

“Well, rush then,” Three-Ducks 
told her; “only don’t step on your 
skirt.” 

Mrs, Goose gave her skirt a 
hitch, and dashed on faster than 
ever. 

“What now?” asked Mr. Pig, 
staring at her over a big brown 
bun. 

“T think I left a ginger cake in 
the oven,” explained Mrs. Goose, 
again. 

“Then you’d better run harder 
than you are running,” said Mr. 
Pig, chewing. 

So she hurried along; and she 
almost tripped on her skirt, too. 

When Mrs. Squirrel saw Mrs. 
Goose she stopped right in front 
of her, and spluttered: ““You area 
fine sight, you are, running like 


Mrs. Goose’s Ginger Cakes 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by Author 


Mrs. Goose came out 
with a hot, hot pan. 


that, with your hat on one side, 
and your skirt dragging.” 

“My cake—my cake—” wailed 
Mrs. Goose. “I think I left it in the 
oven. Please let me by!” 

So Mrs. Squirrel stepped aside, 
and Mrs. Goose ran on. When she 
got as far as her house, she 
stopped and looked. Yes, she had 
been right! She hadn’t made a mis- 
take this time. She had left her 
ginger cake right where she 


“Please let me by,” said Mrs. Goose. 
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thought she had; there was a 
curly tail of black smoke coming 
out of her kitchen window, and 
there was a strong smell of burn- 
ing in the air. 

Mrs. Hen and her daughters 
Arabelle and Clarabelle came run- 
ning around the side of the porch. 
“Oh, Mrs. Goose, your house is on 
fire!” 

“Not my house, but my cake,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I left it in the 
oven. Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Go and take it out, of course,” 
snapped Mrs. Hen. “Hurry!” 

“‘Where’s my key?” called Mrs. 
Goose, feeling frantic. 

“Isn’t it in the pocket of your 
skirt?” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle were 
hopping first on one foot and then 
the other, because they were so ex- 
cited over the ginger cake, and the 
fire, and the burning smell, and 
everything. 

“My skirt has been dragging,” 
said Mrs. Goose, “and I’m afraid 
the key has fallen out. It isn’t 
there.” 

“Well, then, one of my children 
must get in the window,” said 
Mrs. Hen. “They are small, and 
can squeeze in easily.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to,” said Ara- 
belle. 

““And I don’t want to, either,” 
said Clarabelle; “the kitchen is all 
full of black smoke. It smells aw- 
ful.” 

But just then Mr. Pig came run- 
ning up with the key. 

“Hello, Mrs. Goose,” he said. “‘Is 
this yours? I found it up the road 
a way. But what is this smell? 
And what is that smoke?” 

“It’s my ginger cake burning 
up,” Mrs. Goose told him. “Open 
the door, quick, so I can go in and 
save it.” 

Mr. Pig unlocked the door, and 
Mrs. Goose dashed in. Very soon 
she came out with a hot. hot pan 
held with a blue dishcloth; and the 
cake all black and cindery and 
smoking. 
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“Where shall I put it? Where 
shall I put it?” she wailed, going 
this way and that. 

in the garden— it will hurt 
the flowers!” cackled Mrs. Hen. 

““And not on my foot, either!” 
grunted Mr. Pig, jumping ner- 
vously. 

“And not on our tails—” cried 
Arabelle and Clarabelle, taking 
little flights into the air. 

So Mrs. Goose ran around in 
circles, with the burning cake. 

But Mr. Pig got a pail of water 
and threw it over the pan, and 
some on Mrs. Goose, too; and the 
ginger cake was saved. 

Saved? Oh no. Mrs. Goose saw 
that, herself. It was not fit to eat, 
and she began to wail. 

“Oh my nice, nice ginger cake! 
It’s all spoiled. Just look at it!” 

“It’s not a ginger cake; it’s a 
cinder cake,” said Mr. Pig. 

Mrs. Hen cackled at this, and 
her daughters giggled. But Mrs. 
Goose wailed on. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel came by, 
bright and brisk as she always 
was. “What’s the matter?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, her cake burned up, and 
she is heartbroken,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “Have you any sugges- 
tions ?” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“She is an old silly to just sit there 
and fuss. Let her get up, quick, 
scrape out the mess, wash the pan, 
and make another cake. They are 
very simple to do—ginger cakes. 
But let her be careful, this time. 
It is too bad to spoil things.” 

Mrs. Goose sat up at that, and 
looked happy again. “Why, that’s 
a fine idea,” she said. “‘I’ll do that! 
I’ll mix up another—and when it 
is done, we can have tea. Milk and 
cake! And while we are waiting, 
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we can play hop-scotch.” 

Mr. Pig looked happy at first 
(about tea) and unhappy (about 
hop-scotch). He said he was too 
fat and lazy to hop. But Mrs. Hen 
and Arabelle and Clarabelle were 
delighted. Mrs. Hen said that she 
hadn’t played it since she was a 
pullet, and Arabelle and Clara- 
belle were glad because they loved 
hop-scotch and played it all the 
time, anyway. 

So Mrs. Goose went in and 
mixed up the new cake, and the 
others helped her. 

Then they fixed up a hop-scotch 
— on the path, and began to 
play. 

Mrs. Goose was a little fat and 
heavy, herself, for such a game; 
but she did the best she could. She 
fixed up her skirt so that it didn’t 
drag any more, and she felt very 
relieved and gay as a lark. Mr. 
Pig warmed up, and decided that 
he was very light on his feet for 
such a big creature. Mrs. Hen 
hopped, and giggled as loud as 
Arabelle and Clarabelle. They 
were all having a perfectly lovely 
time when there was, all of a sud- 
den, a queer smell in the air. 

““‘Look—smoke is coming out of 
the kitchen window—” said Ara- 
belle. 

“Again?” said Mrs. Hen. 

“It is the new ginger cake—’”’ 
said Mrs. Goose disappearing. 

They all rushed toward the 
house, and Mrs. Goose came run- 
ning out with the same blue dish- 
cloth, and the same kind of burned 
mess in a hot pan. She put it down 
on the path beside the hop-scotch 
place and began to really cry. 

“This is the second time,” she 
said. “Oh, it is awful to have this 
happen twice in one day. Two 
burned cakes.” 


They all played hop-scotch while the ginger cake was 
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Mr. Pig and Mrs. Hen and Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle looked as 
though they wanted to laugh; but 
they were sorry for their friend. 

“But our tea?” said Mr. Pig, 
looking sadly at the cake. ‘““What 
shall we do?” 

“Just let me examine this,” said 
Mrs. Hen. “See—Mrs. Goose. This 
time it is only the top that is 
burned, We can cut it off, give it 
a scrape or two—and eat it.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, wiping her eyes. 

“T know so,” said Mrs. Hen. So 
they all went into Mrs. Goose’s 
house, and had their tea; and no 
one said anything about the 
smell of something burned, or 
Mrs. Goose’s unfortunate mistake 
takes. 

A few days after that Mrs. 
Squirrel met Mrs. Goose on the 
sidewalk before Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery. 

“Well, I don’t have to worry, 
today,” said Mrs. Goose, “and I 
have a ginger cake in the oven, 
too.” 

“But won’t it burn?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. “The way the other 
one did?” 

“It certainly won’t,” said Mrs. 
Goose, firmly. “I saw to that. 
There’s no fire in the stove; that’s 
what.” And she laughed merrily, 
just to show how smart she was. 

“But how will it bake?’ asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. “It’s going to be 
just a raw mess when you get 
home, indeed it is!” 

Mrs. Goose plopped on, as 
though she hadn’t heard. But sud- 
denly she stopped short, just as 
though she had brakes, and had 
put them on very hard. Then Mrs. 
Squirrel knew she was thinking it 
over. 
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The Best Hiding Place 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


WoOODCHUCK, who 
lived in a snug little home in the 
Big Meadow, came out of his front 
door one day, and making himself 
as tall as possible, gazed all about 
in every direction. He sniffed and 
sniffed again, enjoying the fresh 
crisp air. 

The Big Meadow was very 
quiet, and Willy could see no one 
except a flock of bluebirds that 
were twittering excitedly over on 
the fence by the orchard. 

“T suppose that they are plan- 
ning their trip to the south,” said 
Willy to himself, squinting a bit 
in the bright sunshine as _ he 
watched their lively antics. “I 
might go over and say good-bye 
to them,” he decided suddenly. 

Although Willy trotted right 
along, the bluebirds flew away be- 
fore he came within calling dis- 
tance. 

“T don’t care,”’ he consoled him- 
self. “I’m right over here by the 
orchard now, and I might just as 
well stop and get some sweet ap- 
ples for dinner.” 

There were some apples on the 
ground and many more on the or- 
chard trees, and as Willy trotted 
along on his way to the sweet ap- 
ple tree he occasionally stopped to 
sample an apple that lay in his 
path. 

“The sweet ones are really 
much the best,” he decided after 
he had tried several different 
kinds. 

When he came near to the sweet 
apple tree he noticed that a lad- 


der reached from the ground high 
up into the tree, and under the 
tree two barrels and a _ basket 
stood, just where Farmer Stone 
had left them when he stopped 
picking apples. 

“Dear me!” thought Willy, stop- 
ping short in his tracks. “It’s a 
good thing that I came over here 
this morning. Farmer Stone must 
have been picking these sweet ap- 
ples to carry away. Now I can get 
one good dinner before he takes 
them all away.” 

Willy waited a minute or two 
to be sure that Farmer Stone real- 
ly had gone and was not up on the 
ladder hidden by the _ tree 
branches, and then he hunted 
around for a good apple and be- 
gan his dinner. 

He ate three, and was so busily 
engaged in eating the fourth that 
when he heard a loud “B-O-O!” 
behind him he jumped and cried 
“0.0-0!” 

“Ha! Ha!’ laughed Benny and 
Bobby Rabbit, jumping from be- 
hind the tree trunk. “We scared 
you that time, Willy.” 

“You certainly did,” grumbled 
Willy. “What do vou want to go 
around scaring folks for?” 

“We didn’t mean to really 
SCARE you,” Benny apologized, 
“but you were so busy eating that 
we thought it would be fun to sur- 
prise you.” 

“Come and play with us, Willy,” 
Bobby urged. “We'll play any- 
thing you want to play. TAG or 
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“T can’t run as fast as you can,” 
objected Willy. 

“Let’s play HIDE and SEEK,” 
suggested Benny. “‘There are lots 
of good hiding places here in the 
orchard.” 

“Well... .T’ll play for a little 
while,” Willy finally agreed. 

“Tl play, too,” interrupted a 
familiar voice, and Reddy Squir- 
rel frisked up and perched on the 
lower rung of the ladder. “What 
are you going to play?” 

“Hide and Seek,” answered 
Bobby Rabbit. “I'll be IT first.”’ 

So Bobby shut his eyes and Ben- 
ny, Willy Woodchuck and Reddy 
Squirrel ran to hide. When Bobby 
opened them none of his friends 
were in sight, but a soft chuckle 
from the other side of the tree 
gave him a clue to one hiding 
place. 

“You’re caught, Willy!” he 
laughed, after peeping around the 
tree. “I found you.” 

It was fun playing Hide and 
Seek. They found many good hid- 
ing places in the orchard and took 
turns being IT. 

Finally Reddy Squirrel hid in 
one of the big barrels that was 
half full of apples. Willy Wood- 
chuck and the two little rabbits 
looked and looked for him and at 
last discovered his bright eyes 
peeping over the top of the 
barrel. 

“It’s not fair to hide there,” 
Willy Woodchuck objected. ‘““None 
of the rest of us can climb the way 
you can.” . 

Reddy laughed and jumped 
down to the ground. “I'll be IT,” 
he offered, “‘and see if you can find 
a better place.” 

“T can,” said Benny. 

“So can I,” Willy Woodchuck 
declared. 

Bobby Rabbit did not say a 
word, but he thought that he knew 
the very best place that anyone 
had thought of, and he decided to 
surprise them all. So after Reddy 
Squirrel had closed his eyes, and 
Benny and Willy had run off to 
hide, Bobby crept very softly over 
to the big empty basket that was 
standing on the ground near the 
barrels. 

“It will be fair to hide in the 
basket,” he decided, “because it 
is low enough for anyone to look 
into.” 

He stood up and put his front 
paws on the edge of the basket, 
but a most unexpected thing hap- 
pened, for when Bobby put his 
paws on the edge of the basket 
and started to jump into it, the 
whole basket turned right over, 
uvside down over him. 
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Bobby was so startled that at 
first he almost cried out, but then 
he remembered that he was hid- 
ing, so instead of making any out- 
cry, he kept very, very still. 

“Perhaps they won’t remember 
that the basket was right side up 
before,” he thought. 

And that is just what happened. 
When Reddy Squirrel opened 
his eyes and started to look for 
his friends, he looked behind the 
barrels and behind the basket, but 
he did not notice that the big bas- 
ket looked different in any way. 

Reddy soon found Benny and 
Willy, and then together 
searched for Bobby. They looked 
here and they looked there. They 
looked all around the orchard, be- 
hind every tree and under every 
clump of grass. They called and 
called and still there was no sign 
of Bobby anywhere. 

“Perhaps he’s gone home,” said 
Willy Woodchuck finally. “I’m 
tired of looking for him anyway, 
and I’m going home, myself.” 

“So am I,” said Reddy Squirrel. 
“He can’t be hiding anywhere in 
the orchard. I’m going home, too.” 

“T will go home and see if he 
is there,” said Benny. 

Under the big basket, Bobby 
had been very comfortable, and 
also very much pleased to think 
that he had discovered the best 
hiding place of all. While the oth- 
ers were running back and forth 
across the orchard calling him, he 
was lying there listening and 
watching through the cracks in 
the basket. 

At last, while the others were 
looking on the farther side of the 
orchard, it was so still and peace- 
ful that before he knew it, Bobby 
fell asleep, and he was still sleep- 
ing soundly when his playmates 


The rain and sun came down, 
The little pumpkin grew, 

And right along beside 

The little weed did, too. 


they 


One time a little pumpkin 
Was just a little seed 

A-growing in a garden 

Beside a little weed. 


left the orchard and started for 
home. 

After a long time Bobby woke 
up. He yawned and sat up. 

“They haven’t found me yet! I 
certainly chose the best hiding 
place of all,”’ he boasted to himself. 
Then he listened to see if he could 
hear his friends. 

There was no sound but the 
rustle of the grass as the wind 
blew through the orchard. Bobby 
put his eye to the crack and 
peeped out to see if he could see 
them. There was nothing to see 
but the blackness of the grass and 
the apple trees in the late evening 
dusk. 

“It’s night!” he thought, and 
began to be frightened. Suddenly 
a terrible bang over his head made 
him jump, and something rolled 
off the basket and on the ground. 

Bobby held his breath. Just 
then something hit one of the bar- 
rels and a big THUMP on the oth- 
er side of the tree startled him 
again. He wanted to get out from 
under the basket, but he was more 
afraid to face the strange THING 
under the tree that was making 
those terrible noises, so he 
crouched, too frightened to move. 

Suddenly, from the distance he 
heard his name called. He listened. 
It was Father Rabbit’s voice. 
Then he heard Benny Rabbit call- 
ing. They must be coming to look 
for him. He didn’t dare to call 
for fear the strange THING un- 
der the tree would hear him. He 
wondered if he could crawl out 
from under the basket and run 
away from it. With Father Rab- 
bit so near, Bobby felt bolder. 

He tried to raise the basket but 
it was too heavy. Now Bobby was 
more terrified than ever. If he 
couldn’t get out his father 


His Jack-O’-Lantern 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Right into the garden 
A boy went with his hoe 

And cut the little weed down 

But he let the pumpkin grow. 


The pumpkin said, “I’ll grow and grow 
I’ll be the nicest ever seen.” 

And so it did and made 
A Jack-O’-Lantern on Hallowe’en. 
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wouldn’t be able to find him. He 
would have to stay there until 
Farmer Stone came to get the bas- 
ket, or until the strange THING 
under the tree discovered that he 
was hiding there. 

He tried again and again, and 
as Father Rabbit’s voice began to 
grow fainter he forgot the terrible 
THING under the apple tree and 
pushed with all his might. The 
basket moved along a little on the 
ground. 

“F-A-T-H-E-R!” he 
“B-E-N-N-Y! Here I am!” 

“That sounds like Bobby call- 
ing,” said Benny to Father Rab- 
bit, “but where can he be?” 

They turned and walked along 
towards the direction of Bobby’s 
call, and saw a queer thing 
coming bobbing along towards 
them. It looked in the dusk like a 
big black ball, and it was coming 
slowly with little jerky move- 
ments. 

“Here I am, under the basket,” 
came Bobby’s voice from under 
the queer bobbing thing. 

Father Rabbit laughed and lift- 
ed up the basket, ‘““Have you been 
here all the time?” he asked. ““We 
have been worried about you.” 

“T hid under here and then I 
went to sleep,” Bobby confessed. 
“When I woke up I couldn’t get 
out, and I heard something mak- 
ing terrible bangs under the 
tree.” 

Father Rabbit laughed again. “I 
guess that was just the wind blow- 
ing down some apples,” he said. 

Bobby looked a little foolish. 

“Well anyway,” said Bobby, “I 
did find the best place to hide.” 

“T think it was almost too good 
a place,” said Father Rabbit. 

Then they all laughed 
laughed. 


called, 


and 
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The Tale of Jimmy Mouse 


PART II 


LOUELLA ANDREWS 
Illustrations by EULALIA OAKRIDGE 


Jimmy Meets Mr. Rat 


Mother Mouse writes a note for Jimmy. 


Ties came and the big 
moon came up round and yellow 
ever the cornfield and looked down 
on the little house where Mother 
Mouse and the other five little 
mice were waiting for Jimmy to 
come home. They had packed all 
their things and were ready to 
go to Grandmother’s. They had 
Jimmy’s things all packed, too, so 
they could start the moment he 
arrived. 

Mother Mouse was growing 
very cross. At last she said, “It 
is late. If we do not start, the moon 
will be gone and it will be hard 
for us to find our way. We will go 
without Jimmy.” 

“But, dear Mother Mouse,” said 
Jinny, “how will Jimmy find the 
way? We have never been to 
Grandmother’s before.” 

“T will leave him a note,” said 
Mother Mouse, “and tell him how 
to find the way. 

Mother Mouse finished the note 
and pinned it to the back of Jim- 
my’s chair so he would see it when 
he came in. The note said: 


Dear Jimmy, 


We are leaving you to find your 


own way, since you are so naughty. 
If you come home after the moon 
goes down, wait until tomorrow night 
to start or you will lose your way. 
Go across the cornfield to the forest 
path. Follow the little path in the 
forest ’til you come to the little sing- 
ing brook. Cross the little stone steps 
over the brook and walk along ’til 
you come to the tree where Mrs. 
Squirrel lives. There the path divides. 
You take the path to the right. It will 
bring you to a little white house, with 
a garden and a clean, little white 
fence. Go right past this house and 
turn left down the lane where the old 
oak trees stand on each side. Soon 
you will come to a pretty little stone 
church. Your Grandmother’s house is 
just across the way. It is brown and 
has a blue roof. The minister lives 
there too, so you must come to the 
cellar door at the back. Mind you do 
not stay longer than tomorrow night. 
Lock the door and bring the key. 
MOTHER MOUSE 


“Come, children,” said Mother 
Mouse when she had pinned the 
note to Jimmy’s chair, and they 
started out the door. 

Jinny stayed behind a moment 
to leave some of her corn on the 


table at Jimmy’s place. Mother 
Mouse closed the door firmly and 
they went across the cornfield. 

In the barn, Jimmy had at last 
cried himself to sleep. He had sat 
in terror while the farmer boys 
brought in the cows. He had lis- 
tened while they milked them and 
heard the milk go squirt, squirt, 
into the tin pails. He had heard 
the big, yellow cat saying: “Me- 
ow, meow!” and heard the farmer 
boy say: “All right, Pussy Cat, 
here is a squirt for you.” Then he 
had crouched down low in the 
trap, hoping that the cat would 
not come into the grain room and 
find him. After a while the barn 
was all quiet again and then the 
long shadows crept out of the 
corners, closer and closer, till the 
room was all dark, and Jimmy 
went to sleep. 

When he woke again the moon- 
beams were peeking in the win- 
dow. He wondered for a moment 
where he was and then he remem- 
bered, he was caught in a little 
wire house and could not get out. 
He remembered suddenly that to- 
night when the moon came out 
Mother Mouse was to take them 
all away for the winter. And now 
the moon was out, Mother Mouse 
and his brothers and sisters would 
be waiting and wondering where 
he was. Perhaps, oh dear! perhaps 
they might go without him and 
then what would he do? He would 
be all alone in the little house in 
the cornfield with no one to look 
after him and no Jinny to play 
with. That is, if he could ever get 
out of this funny little house. 


Jinny stayed behind to leave some of her ©° 
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Jimmy had at last cried himself to sleep. 


There must be a way out. He 
would find it if he worked hard 
enough. And he began again to 
run around the cage and jump 
against the wire. 

Suddenly he heard a sound of 
sharp feet running across the 
barn floor. Something was com- 
ing toward the grain room. Was 
it the cat? No, her feet would 
make no noise and now he remem- 
bered the cat could not get in here 
because the farmer had shut the 
door. The sound came closer, it 
was at the door, it was coming in! 
Then in the streak of moonlight 
on the floor he saw it was big, 
ugly, old Mr. Rat, his great, sharp 
teeth showing dangerously. 

Halfway across the floor Mr. 
Rat ran and then stopped. Some- 
thing was in this room. He sniffed 
something strange in the air. He 
sat up on his haunches and peered 
all around. Then he saw Jimmy 
and grew very angry and as he 
came toward the cage, he shrieked, 
“What are you doing in my grain, 
Jimmy Mouse? How dare you 
come here? Don’t you know I am 
king here? I will bite you in 
pieces.” 

As he came closer, he saw that 
Jimmy was caught in the trap and 
he stood up on his haunches again 
and laughed a long, wicked laugh. 

“So,” he said, “they have 
caught you in their trap, have 
they, you stupid little fellow? How 
could you be so silly as to go in 
there’? I suppose you thought you 
would steal the cheese the farmer 
left for me, didn’t you? Stealing 
my grain was not enough for you! 
Well, maybe this will teach you to 
stay at home. They will probably 
feed you to the fat, yellow cat to- 
morrow. Then you will not be tak- 
ing grain that belongs to me, 
again.” 

“Oh, Mr. Rat,” said Jimmy, “I 
did not know this was your grain. 
I thought it was the farmer’s.” 

“In the daytime,” said the rat, 
puffing out his chest, “when I 


want to sleep, I let the farmer 
come in here. But at night, I am 
king of the barn. Do you not see 
how they all go away when it is 
time for me to be about? I tell you 
this is all mine, all mine! And it 
is not good for people to come 
stealing what belongs to King 
Rat. You will know that in the 
morning when the cat eats you!” 

Mr. Rat strutted past the cage 
and over to the bin and began to 
eat the kernels of grain. He 
ground it between his great, 
sharp, ugly teeth and ate very 
fast, dropping the hard shells off 
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“You are strong, King Rat,” 
said Jimmy. “But I guess it would 
take some one stronger than you 
to open this cage!” 

“Oh, you think so, do you?’ 
sneered Mr. Rat. “Well, I will 
show you I can open it!” 

And he began walking around 
the cage and pushing against it 
with his front feet. It was not 
long before he found the little door 
which opened when he pushed 
from the outside. 

“There,” he said, opening it a 
little, “‘you see it is easy for me!” 

“Oh, my,” said Jimmy, “you are 
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“Oh, King Rat,”’ said Jimmy, “‘are you strong enough to open this cage?”’ 


the grain as he ate. Soon his stom- 
ach was so full he wobbled as he 
walked back over to the cage on 
his hind feet. Folding his front 
paws over his chest, he looked in 
through the wires at Jimmy. 

“If it were not so much trou- 
ble,” he said, “I would open that 
cage and eat you up, but I am too 
full to eat you. Besides, it would 
be no fun to eat you without chas- 
ing you and I am too full to run.” 

“Oh, King Rat,” said Jimmy, 
“are you strong enough to open 
this cage?” 

“Of course,” boasted Mr. Rat, 
“strong enough to open it and 
smart enough to stay out!” 

“You must be just about the 
cleverest person in the world I 
guess,” said Jimmy. “My, I wish I 
were as smart as you! I suppose 
that is why you are the king. The 
farmer is probably afraid of 
you!” 

“He certainly is,” said the rat. 
“And you don’t see that silly, old 
cat chasing me around either.” 

And Mr. Rat pounded on his 
chest and swelled up his muscles 
to show how strong he was. 


smart, aren’t you? Do you think 
you could push it clear open?” 
(Next month Part III) 
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od Simple Problem in Arithmetic 


4F YOU WAT 


YOU FAY 300 Jor / vear 3.00 for 2 years 


YOU SUBSCRIBE 
WOW YOV PAY 250 $00 


SO ORDER NOW 4 


AND SAVE 3O OR *100 


To every schoolroom in the land 
The word goes ‘round: 
“A wise way to economize, 
Subscribe before the prices rise— 
Subscribe to THE INSTRUCTOR Now !” 


Have You Subscribed to THE INSTRUCTOR? 


OUR PRESENT LOW RATE Man THE COUPON 


ONE YEAR 50 two YEARS $4.00 on ay 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW PRICES EFFECTIVE NOV. 10, 1942 


ONE YEAR TWO YEARS DANSVILLE, wa | 
$3 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. Date Peatdeted check enchesed* 

Enter my subscription to THE Also send me the following teach- 

INSTRUCTOR to begin with ing aids at special prices in com- [) Bill me, payable Nov. 5, 1942, or 30 
bination with THE INSTRUCTOR. days from date of order 

the issue See opposite page. 


{j Check or money order enclosed 


2 *“You can postdate your check to Nov. 5, 
for 1942, or 30 days from date of order. 


1 Year at $2.50 


2 Years at $4.00 Name as. Position 


New price, effective Nov. 10, 1942: 


St. or R.D. 


1 Year $3.00 
2 Years $5.00 
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8 “FIRST AIDS” for Teachers 


The Instructor HECTOGRAPHED Hectographed 
SYMBOLS OF Seatwork SEATWORK 
FREEDOM for 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 
FREEDOM 


POSTERS 


POSTERS 


Primary Grades 


Chosen to symbolize freedom, 
these ten photographic posters 
truly and vividly exemplify to 
us the liberty that is America. 


Ready for you to hectograph 
are these 137 seatwork exer- 
cises, on 75 separate sheets. A 
Teacher’s Manual is included. 


The Instructor 
RHYTHM BAND 
BOOK 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Designs for 
ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


By BESS BRUCE 
CLEAVELAND 


These 32 hectograph designs 
for various times and seasons 
include many suggestions for 
using them in interesting ways. 


: to organize, how to play the 
instruments, how to conduct— 
is included with the 38 scores. 


A rhythm-band manual—how 


The The Instructor 
BOOK OF Book of 


STORIES stories To READ 


TO READ OR TELL OR TELL 


The Instructor 
Book of 

PROGRAM 

SELECTIONS 


FOR ALL THE YEAR 


Here are 139 delightful stories 
for a wide variety of purposes. 
with an extensive index to help 
he locate just the one you want. 


Programs for classroom or au- 
| ditorium: are quickly arranged 
book of plays, songs, and verse. 


| 


a The Instructor 


THE INSTRUCTOR GOOD MANNERS 
amp SAFETY POSTERS POSTERS 
SAFETY By RALPH AVERY ood By SELMA E. HERR 


POSTERS | Manners 


| Posters 
Ten for health and ten for safe- 


The Instructor 


INSTRUCTOR 


HEALTH HEALTH AND 


Manners at home, at school, 
and on the street are pictured 
in twenty clever posters, hav- 
ing stick figures and brief text. 


ty, these posters will dramatize 
many points which your pu- 
i pils should know and practice. 


€ AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICES TO INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Price of each item: $1.00, postpaid; to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, $.80, postpaid. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
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freely. 


Question: Would you please give me a list of 
good poems for Hallowe’en with author and 
publisher? 


ANSWER: “The Witch! The Witch!” Eleanor Far- 
jeon, from “Joan’s Door,” Stokes. “The Home in the 
Woods,” Rachel Field, from “Pointed People,’ Mac- 
millan. “Brownie,” A. A. Milne from ‘‘When We 
Were Very Young,” Dutton. “Smiling,” Dixie Will- 
son, “Golden Flute,” John Day. “Hallowe’en, 
Medary” “Golden Flute,’ John Day. “If You’ve 
Never,” Fowler, “Golden Flute,” John Day. “The 
Jack-O’-Lantern,” Potter, “Poems for the Young 
Child,” Whitman. “Hallowe’en Song,’ Marjorie 
Barrows, “Child Life,” Rand. “‘Hallowe’en,” Flor- 
ence Piper Tuttle, “Our Holidays and Special 
Days,” Creative Ed. Society, Mankato, Minn. 


Question: Do you know of a recent up-to-date 
bulletin that will help me in selecting nursery, 


kindergarten and first grade equipment? 


ANSWER: Yes, I know of an excellent bulletin 
published by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion in 1942, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. It is called “Equipment and Supplies—For 
Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary.”’ Classified lists 
and sources. Price, 50 cents; lots of 25 or more 40 
cents. 


Question: So much is said of waste these days. 
Do you happen to know of any bulletin or 
pamphlet that will offer suggestions along this 
line? 


ANSWER: Yes, I know of an excellent bulletin 
called “‘Uses for Waste Materials,” classified accord- 
ing to kind, fabric, glass, paper, etc., with sugges- 
tions for classroom use. Price, 20 cents. Published 
by Association of Childhood Education, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Question: How early in the school year do you 
think I should be able to get my little first grade 
children to read from books? 


ANSWER: That quite depends upon the ability and 
general make-up of your children. Some children in 
the first grade are ready for the primers after five 
or six weeks of school. Other children may require 
a period of from two to six months before they are 
really ready to read from books. I should suggest 
two good references on this subject: “Primary 
Reading Activities,’ Storm (Ginn & Co.); “Read- 
ing Readiness,” Harrison (Houghton Mifflin). 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, 
Here you may present your problems with the assurance that they will receive practi- 


cal and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use The C LEARING GROUND 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Conducted by 


readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


Question: Do you think some of the charming 
poetry victrola records help in getting children 
to love and appreciate poetry? 


ANSWER: I most certainly do. There are some 
beautiful poems, both old and new, found on records 
today. I have seen children sit spell-bound, listening 
to Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” and to Vachel Lindsay’s “The Mysterious 
Cat,” as recorded on the new phonograph records. 


Question: Can you suggest some good books for 
my third grade library? I would like interesting 
books with first and second grade vocabulary. 


ANSWER: I think you will find the following list 
helpful: ‘‘Robert’s School,” Yowell, Wheeler Co.; 
“Shop Story Reader,” Kennedy and Nutten, Detroit 
Public Schools; “Modern Wonder Books,” Ameri- 
can Education Press; ‘‘Susan’s Neighbors at Work,” 
Scott Foresman; “Bobbie and Jack and the Mail- 
man,” Finger (Holt) ; ““Here Comes the Postman,’ 
Park (Houghton); “Jimmy the Groceryman,” 
Houghton; ‘“Shags, the Milk Horse,” Huber 
(American Book); “The Little Boy and His 
House,’ Bone and Adshead (Winston) ; “To Market 
We Go,”’ Miller (Houghton) ; “Traffic,” Lowndes & 
Chrystie (Doubleday). 


Question: I wish to ask of the Clearing Ground 
where I would be able to find Choral Reading 
suitable for Second and Third Grades, and also 
where I would be able to get projects suitable for 
a sand table? 


ANSWER: You will find helpful suggestions for 
Choral Reading in the following: “The Reading 
Chorus,” Hicks (Noble and Noble, New York); 
“Choral Reading,” Eliza Marjorie Gullan (Expres- 
sion Co., Boston); “Teaching of Choric Speech,”’ 
Elizabeth Keppie (Expression Co., Boston) ; ‘‘Chor- 
al Speaking with Children,” Carrie Rasmussen 
(Elementary English Review, November, 1933) ; 
“Verse Speaking Choir,” Sanderson (Progressive 
Education, January, 1931). 

Sources for Sand Table Projects: ‘““With Scissors 
and Paste,” Wilhelm (Macmillan) ; “Fun with Pa- 
per Folding,’ Munay (Revell, Chicago, or New 
York) ; “Little Folks Handy Book,” Beard (Scrib- 
ners); “Creative Art for Graded School,” Tessin 
(Milton Bradley Co.). 

Teachers’ Magazines: AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.; “Grade 
Teacher,” Darien, Conn.; “The Instructor,” Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; “Junior Arts and Activities,’’ Chicago, 
Ill. 
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The Poetry Corner 


OCTOBER 
IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


Before October even starts 
We think of Halloween; 

But in this month are other things 
Which happen in between. 


October twelfth—Columbus 
Day— 
We honor the one who 
Discovered our America 
In fourteen and ninety-two. 


October ninth, in many states, 
Is fire prevention day; 

A time to make folks stop to think 
If carelessness will pay. 


We also learn four presidents 
Have, in this month, birthdays: 

John Adams, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Chester Arthur, R. B. Hayes. 


Noah Webster, born the sixteenth 
day 
In seventeen fifty-eight, 
Published two books which gave 
him fame 
And proved that he was great; 


His American Dictionary 
In eighteen twenty-eight, 
A book we all should know 
much of 
Before we graduate. 


And Webster’s Spelling Book, 
published 
In seventeen eighty-three, 
Used for a century in the schools; 
And sold to slaves set free. 


But after all it’s Halloween 
In which we all are versed; 
And it comes upon the evening of 
OCTOBER thirty-first. 


SPOOK NIGHT 
VIVIAN G, GOULED 
Jack-O-’Lanterns are sitting in 
windows 
And making a very strange 
light. 
Queer creatures are ringing the 
doorbells 
And prowling the streets in the 
night. 


The witches are riding their 
broomsticks, 
And bats fly around in the sky. 
The night’s full of spooks and of 
goblins. 
It’s Hallowe’en night! That is 
why! 


HALLOWE'EN 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


The folk holiday of Hallowe’en, 
To us, means fun and play; 

It really means hallowed evening, 
The eve of All Saints Day. 


This was a pagan festival 
Which began midnight, they 
Say, 
Of October thirty-first, and then 
It lasted all next day. 


The Druids of England showed 
their thanks 
For the harvest of all things; 
They even lighted big bonfires 
To the sun god, who warmth 
brings. 


In Ireland, this great festival 
Honors the lord of death, 

So is ealled ‘‘The Vigil of Saman.”’ 
It is he who in one breath 


Was supposed to call together 
On this occasion, all 
Those wicked souls condemned to 
live 
In animals great and small. 


Although once a festival of thanks 
Like our November boasts, 
These pagan superstitions 
brought 
Hobgoblins, witches, ghosts. 


The Romans had a festival 
About November first: 
They roasted nuts and apples 
red— 
With laughter interspersed— 


Before huge bonfires, honoring 
Pomona, the goddess of 
Fruit trees; this way they gave 
their thanks 
For Nature’s gifts of love. 


So Hallowe’en is made up from 
All of these things, you see, 
The witches, ghosts, the nuts and 
all 
Make fun for you and me. 


OCTOBER SONG 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Though days are growing shorter, 
And winds are growing chill, 
Beauty now is brightest 
On lowland and on hill. 


And when October closes 
Ghosts of Halloween 
And other scary creatures 
Everywhere are seen. 
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OCTOBER'S NAME 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


The Romans loved Augustus so 
They could not bear to name 
Another month for some one else, 
So October stayed the same. 


It comes from octo meaning eight, 
But we like it anyhow 

Although it is the tenth month of 
The calendar we have now. 


To have it called December would 
Seem strange to all of us; 

We'll enjoy it as OCTOBER 
And not make one bit of fuss. 


LAST OF OCTOBER 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Hooting owls, 
Big black cats, 

Witches wearing 
Pointed hats. 


Ghosts and goblins 
In the streets. 

(Really children 
Draped in sheets), 


Jack-o'-lanterns 
Peering out, 

Scary noises 
All about. 


Hallowe’en has 
Brought its 
To help October 
As it ends. 


friends 


WONDERFUL FRIENDS 
NORMAN C, SCHLICHTER 
Policemen, firemen, wardens— 
Wonderful friends are they ! 
Watching for our safety 
Both by night and day. 


Ever ready, waiting 
To come on sudden call; 
Faithful friends and good friends, 
Hats off to one and all! 


HALLOWE'EN SMILES 


KARIN ASBAND 


There is nothing quite so jolly, 
And I think you'll say so, too, 
As a Jack-O’-Lantern smiling 
In a window straight at you. 
For his smile is so contagious 
That your face breaks into 
smiles 
Until other people catch it 
And it spreads for miles and 
miles. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Weekly Parade Day 


IN our school, the children 
look forward to each Friday as a 
parade day. Friday seems to be 
the logical time for reviews and 
check-ups in the various subjects 
by means of tests and special pa- 
pers. This in itself is an incentive 
for the pupils to do their best 
work, but we have found the fol- 
lowing method unusually effective 
and appealing to the interest of 
every individual. 

Using spelling as an example, 
the entire list of every word used 
during the week is dictated on 
Friday. If the child knows that a 
perfect paper will entitle him to 
be at the head of the parade which 
marches to the other rooms he will 
try extremely hard. If an entire 
room has a perfect record they 
carry a banner signifying the 
gratifying results. It has been 
suggested that some of the chil- 
dren might never earn a place in 
the parade. That would be true if 
we did not allow others to join 
who did not have perfect papers. 
Those with one error, then two, 
etc., take their places behind the 
others. In that way, the aim is to 
be at the head of the parade if 
possible but if not, they are in 
there just the same — always 
striving to get to the front! 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Hallowe’en Party 

Have a party around Hal- 
lowe’en time and allow the children 
to make the decorations. Use the 
back of old rolls of wall paper for 
the border around the room. Let 
the children think up their own 
designs suitable for October. They 
will make a very attractive border 
with pumpkins and witches. 

Purchase some plain white pa- 
per plates and let the children 
draw their own designs and color 
with colored crayons, then shellac. 
Children enjoy getting ready for 
their party and creating their own 
designs and it is very educational 
for them. 

Have the girls make little 
aprons of white crepe paper with 
a pumpkin in each corner. Allow 
the girls to act as hostesses. 

Invite the mothers and allow 
the boys to act as ushers and on 
their arm place a white band on 
which is pasted a pumpkin. 


Before the mothers arrive teach 
the girls just how they are to 
serve every one. Also teach the 
boys about ushering. 

It is well not to have too elabo- 
rate refreshments. Serve sand- 
wiches and punch. These are sim- 
ple refreshments but they are 
enough and the children are sat- 
isfied. 

It is nice to have a little pro- 
gram if you invite the mothers. 
Short pieces may be spoken, any 
one who plays a musical instru- 
ment or sings adds to your party. 

Teaching a child how to behave 
at a party, how to serve, just what 
to do and what not to do is an edu- 
cation in itself. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


The Lost Tooth and the 
Lost Sound 


Don’t be a dumb teacher! 
Look at that little fellow in second 
grade grin! See that hole in his 
mouth? His front teeth are miss- 
ing. Don’t expect him to make cer- 
tain phonetic sounds such as ], d, 
f, etc., for he can’t do it. The front 
teeth are necessary in order to 
produce these sounds. I was a 
dumb teacher once in this regard. 
Don’t you be. Just let him grin and 
you, being a smart teacher, will 
understand why he can’t make 
certain phonetic sounds. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Biography of Columbus 

HAVE the children write a bi- 
ography of the life of Columbus. 
Let the children read their biogra- 
phies and allow them to decide 
which one is the best. Award a 
prize of a defense stamp for the 
best one. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


October Story Telling Hour 


(i IVE the children ten minutes 
to think up reasons why they like 
the month of October, then ask 
them to stand in front of the room 
and give their reasons. See that 
the children observe the following 
rules: 

1. Speak distinctly 

2. Use good expression 

3. Stand correctly 

4. Pronounce words correctly 

The child who observes all rules 
is given a Star on the board beside 
his name. 

— HELEN C. LARGE 
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Attractive Window Decorations 


Bow.s or pots of flowers 
make pretty window decorations 
when traced on ditto or typing pa- 
per and colored on both sides. 
When pasted in the window the 
light glows through the crayon 
colors much more clearly than 
through construction paper. The 
children like to help by coloring 
and cutting these decorations. 


For April we used robins and 
dandelions and this attracted 
much attention. In November we 
used baskets of fruit, which were 
beautiful, 


Another effective method is us- 
ing crepe paper, cut double, for 
the flowers. Bowls or pots may be 
cut from colored construction pa- 
per. Colored tissue papers may be 
used also. A beautiful window 
decoration that I have used at 
Christmas was poinsettias cut 
from red cellophane, leaves from 
the same material in green, and 
the vase from silver paper. The 
light shows through the crayon- 
colored, crepe or cellophane pa- 
pers making really attractive win- 
dows inside and out. 

—LOLA F. TAGUE 


Schoolroom Duties 


EAcH morning our room 
helpers are chosen by drawing 
cards on which various duties are 
printed. Such duties as: Dust 
Erasers, Wash Blackboards, Pass 
Readers, Pass Wastebasket, Close 
Doors, are on these cards. 

There is a card for each pupil, 
but some necessarily are blanks. 
Each child must read his own 
ecard and if he cannot, those who 
have drawn blanks are allowed to 
try. The first one who calls out the 
words has that duty to perform 
for the day. The children eagerly 
await this drawing and each child 
regards quite seriously the duty 
he has to perform. 

—LOLA F. TAGUE 


Hallowe’en Word Game 


WRITE the word Hallowe’en 
on the board and ask the children 
to make a list of words from the 
word, “‘Hallowe’en” such as lean, 
lone, hole, hale, etc. No letter to be 
used more times than it appears in 
Hallowe’en. The pupil who writes 
the longest correct list of words is 
the winner and should be given a 
small prize. 

Children like this game. It 
teaches them to think and also to 
spell. 

—HELEN C, LARGE 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


A Watchful Teacher 


EXPERIENCE has taught me 
that a child who acquires a repu- 
tation among his classmates of be- 
ing “dumb” or “clumsy” soon be- 
comes convinced he is so. Even 
first-graders are quick to label 
their fellows. 

I taught one shy youngster who 
learned so slowly the others began 
calling him ‘dumb bell.” My 
chance to let him prove his superi- 
ority came when we discussed 
metals in class. Since his father 
worked in the steel mill, I invited 
the boy to tell the class about mak- 
ing steel. 

The lecture he gave on the sub- 
ject he had heard so much about 
at home silenced his critics for all 
time. When he later brought in 
samples of ore and finished metal, 
he indeed became a local celebrity ! 

Similarly I entrusted the ‘‘clum- 
sy’ member of the class with the 
care of my goldfish and bowl—a 


job much sought after. When no 
accidents occurred, I praised the 
boy highly before the others for 
his carefulness. A watchful teach- 
er can find many ways to make a 
“pride” of every prejudice. 
—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Combining the Study of History 
with Handwork 


| FIND the following method 
makes the study of history more 
interesting. Our third grade was 
studying about the Norsemen 
when interest began to lag. I gave 
out lumps of colored clay, tooth- 
picks and squares of colored 
paper. 
Each child was asked to model 
a Viking ship. Toothpicks made 
the masts, bits of paper the sails 
and Norsemen’s shields. The re- 
sults were most gratifying when 
we set the tiny ships on a big out- 
line map we drew with colored 
chalk on the work table. 


less lines. 


JOSEPH DIXON 


SHADOW 305 


Shadow 305 is the new 
Dixon primary writing pen- 
cil. Its soft yet strong black 
lead holds together under 
pressure, giving rich, dust- 


Sold by School Supply Houses! 


School Bureau 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Now the clay is brought out for 
each new history project. We 
made castles for Feudal times, 
mummy cases for the Egyptians. 
The subject farthest removed 
from a child’s experience becomes 
vital when hands and head work 
together. 

—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Common Penmanship Errors 
As A special teacher of pen- 
manship in grades I-VI, I have 
found errors common to all ages 
and grades. By pointing them out 
and giving extra attention to 
these faults, the subject as a 
whole can be made more interest- 
ing and profitable. If the teacher 
can look ahead in the early months 
of the school year and see these, it 
is to everyone’s advantage. Some 
of the most glaring mistakes are 
in the formation of the following 
letters and combination of letters: 
b and f—capital I and I1—h and k 
m and n—u, v and w—oa, ou, 
ow, 
The intensive drill on the above 
will aid in Spelling, Language, and 
all other written work. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 
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Books In Review 


Jopie—Helen Garrett; illustrated 
by Connie Moran. (Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc.) $2.00. 

Every little boy and girl just 
naturally loves the beautiful out- 
door things. In this story they 
have an opportunity to enjoy all 
the thrills and adventures of Jobie, 
the little boy who lives on a farm 
and loves it. The story imparts 
much valuable nature material 
and the line drawings interpret 
the characters and animals to 
perfection. 

SWIFT THUNDER OF THE’ PRAIRIE 
—Lois Maloy. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) $1.75. 

An adventure story based on 
fact, dating back to the time when 
little trains were drawn by funny 
engines with fat funnel-shaped 
smokestacks. They went roaring 
across the plains, scaring the buf- 
falo away and causing much dis- 
tress to the Indians. Little Star- 
Brother, the Indian boy, plays a 
prominent part throughout the 
book and adds interesting Indian 
lore. 

STABLEMATE—Margaret S. John- 
son and Helen Lossing Johnson. 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) $1.75. 

The story of two thoroughbred 
colts which parallels the famous 
classic, Black Beauty. The story 
depicts the almost human devo- 
tion of a brother and sister colt. 
How they are separated through 
an accident to one of them, and 
their later meeting creates a cli- 
max in the story of intense dra- 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley 
Company. A complete stock of 
their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


matic interest. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 

JEMIMA, DAUGHTER OF DANIEL 
BooNE—Margaret Sutton; illus- 
trated by I. B. Hazelton. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) $2.00. 

It is apparent that the author 
has put much research into this 
biography of the daughter of 
Daniel Boone. Not only is this the 
story of Jemima, but also the story 
of her father, Daniel Boone, of her 
Uncle John and the many children 
of the Boone family. An excellent 
book to use in connection with the 
historical study of Daniel Boone. 
NAPPY WANTED A DoG — Inez 
Hogan. (E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) 
$1.00. 

One feels more than ever that 
a boy needs a dog and a dog needs 
a boy after reading this charming 
little story. Nappy, the adorable 
little boy in the story, just had to 
have a dog, so he starts out by 
taking all the dogs on his street 
for his own. All goes well until he 
tries to take home a Great Dane, 
who resents his newly acquired 
master. Then the trouble starts, 
all the dogs bark, and all their 
owners come to claim them. So 
Nappy is left without a dog. Then 
it is that he rides to the dump with 
the trashman, and finds a little 
mongrel pup without a home, 
making a happy ending for both 
boy and dog. The superb illustra- 
tions on every page lend a touch 
of humor and pathos which will 
appeal to all youngsters. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 


REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


410 U S NATL BANK BLOG 


UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR'FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND WEST 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILLIAM RI 


This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 
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JARED’S. BLESSING—Written and 
illustrated by Hildegard Wood- 
ward. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
$1.75. 


Jared, the son of a minister and 

his mischievous dog, “Blessing’’, 
makes a most interesting story 
with a _ historical background, 
based on fact. The two-color illus- 
trations leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 
PoGo’s FISHING TriIP—Written 
and illustrated by Jo and Ernest 
Norling. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
$1.00. 

When a little boy and his dog 
start on a fishing trip you just 
know there is going to be plenty 
of excitement and adventure, and 
that proves to be true when the 
little boy, John, in this story starts 
out on a salmon fishing trip with 
his Uncle. The illustrations lend a 
true interpretation of the fishing 
boats and manner in which the 
nets are brought in full of salmon. 
THE LONG WHITE MONTH—Dean 
Marshall; pictures by Theresa 
Kalab. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) $2.00. 


Little Priscilla who lives in the 
big city of New York where she 
is loved and cared for and man- 
aged to a point where she is not 
sure of anything, just longs for 
one day of her own when she can 
do just as she pleases. Then comes 
a day when she goes to visit a 
cousin who lives in a log cabin in 
the woods of Connecticut. Then it 
is that Priscilla spends one long 
winter month full of Adventure 
and experiences such as she had 
never dreamed existed. Here she 
learns to build a fire, cook, darn 
stockings and sew on buttons, and 
also learns of the birds and little 
animals of the woods. Delightful 
full page pictures and spot chapter 
heads add to the attractiveness of 
the book. 


4 mplete education for teaching 57th 
elementary grades, kinder- Car 
Saat garten and nursery school. Chil- 


“m@ dren’s demonstration school and 

tion center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicage’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 212-M, Evanston, III. 


IFFER D. Mca DENVER. COLO 


EST. 1906 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- . ° 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED ... Plastic clay is so perfect for 


a all modeling that great sculp- 
SPRING FIELU MASSACHUSETTS tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


PLA LL LIME 


TRAD 
CLAY - MADE IN 


for working medels of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Be- 
cause it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and 
economy to a greater degree than any other modeling material. And 
these are qualities which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for 
classroom use. 

Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no 
preparation. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain 
its shape without shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired 
model. In basketry models, where fine rolled strips of clay are neces- 
sary, the marvelous cohesiveness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its 
superiority. 

Another splendid feature whicii teachers appreciate is that PLAS- 
TELINE does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making 
its use a real pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a 
square tuck box, and after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in 
the box, keeping it fresh at all times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS — 


156R Blue 156C Dark Brown 

156M Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 

156K Clay Color 6A Terra Cotta (Red) 

156J Cream Price, per pound pkg, 35c 

156Z Assorted, 4 colors, '4 Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price, 10¢ 


PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combina 
tions in connection with the modeling lesson. 

Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work — specify it on your 
requisitions — and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling 
material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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New: BRADLEY SEAT WORK 
* FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Save and Serve 
for Liberty 


CONSERVATION POSTERS IN 
HECTOGRAPH INK 


War time demands reduced to simple rhyming P AAG - 
text and outline designs that a child can under- Tow Y 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” een 
effort. Titles are in outline letters with open pe + 4 BOY DEFENSES SAVE fi 
centers to be colored; pictorial designs also to 


>) 


be colored are attractive and expressive. Printed 
in hectograph ink, each poster makes 50 or more 
c.ear duplicates, so that a child may have a copy 
to color, take home — and remember! The titles 
are: 

Save Paper; Save Old Tubes; Take It With 
You; Save Rubber; Care Saves Wear; Save Your \ 7 \ 
Shoes; Save Paper Bags; Buy Defense Stamps; 
Garden; Save Tin; Home Canning; Build them ber the 

ealth. 


IN ATTRACTIVE PORTFOLIO, 50c POSTPAID 


eee, 


rIME —TO LEARN 


Yo Deo et yo a 


A new type of seat work, complete in itself for teaching ‘“‘tell- 


ing time,” and also providing definite progressive lessons correlated American Geography, history and industry, with data and accurate 
to the clock dial study. Contains twelve lesson sheets, each present- 


t : detail for each country. Large size, 12x 18 inches. (Not hectograph) 
ing six or more simple time study lessons problems. Each sheet Write for special circular of these maps. 
makes 50 or more clear copies on any gelatine duplicator, providing 


makes PRICE, PER PORTFOLIO, 50c POSTPAID 
individual seat work for each child. Size 9x 12 inches. ; 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 50c L\NIMALS BIRDS — FLOWERS 
PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH OF THE BIBLE 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


oe, 


A 32-page book of pictures showing animals, birds and flowers 

referred to in the Old Testament; drawn in outline to be colored. 

Twelve outline maps, covering the ten South American Republics, Each left hand page contains a terse fact about the accompanying 

showing crops, minerals, animals, chief industries, physical features, picture. Titles of the text are in large outline letters, also to be 

all in outline pictures, each in its correct location. These maps colored. No color directions are given, the child learning correct 

stimulate interest by offering visual perception correlated ic South colors by research, or making his own choice as a lesson in color 
expression, Size 8x 10% inches. 


PRICE, PER DOZEN, $1.80 POSTPAID 
SAMPLE COPY, 25c POSTPAID 
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COUPE 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ae 


For $.... enclosed, send items checked: 
Save and Serve for Liberty, 50c 
Time —to Learn, 50c 
Picture Maps of South America, 50c 
Dozen Animals — Birds — Flowers of Bible, 
$1.80 per dozen Sample Copy, 25c 
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Name 


Address 
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